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PREAMBLE 

Solution of the question asking the nature of Vital 
Essence may or may not be far distant. The tan¬ 
talizing quest for the answer is the unacknowledged or 
recognized main duty of every intelligent individual. 
The obligation entails that each person shall form a 
provisional complete theory of Life, or, rather, series of 
such theories, as an inspiration and guide to a personal 
career devoted to the endeavour to contribute to the 
final discovery, for the general good. Every person 
who gives thorough thought to formation of the pro¬ 
visional theories hopes that they include some part of 
final validity. Such is the attitude of the author of 
the scheme of Autonomism submitted in this book. 

The theory adduces reasons for believing that all- 
comprehensive Life consists exclusively of auto-exist¬ 
ent, self-developing Energy. 

All conceptions of basic Truth, even in its applica¬ 
tions to familiar doings, are afflicted with lacunas and 
tenuities prejudicial to their respective rationales. The 
claim is made that, under present knowledge, Auto- 
noraism contains comparatively few of those defects, 
and that it provides an apparently satisfactory basis 
for eventual complete elucidation of Life’s problem. 

The method of presentation is designed to assist clear 
examination of the propositions. 


Elystan Thomas. 



Marginal Section-numbers are used, in lieu of Page- 
numbers. 

References from one section to another are made by 
quotation of these numbers in the text. 
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A VIEW OF ALL 
EXISTENCE 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE 

1 LIFE is the name of all being, that is, the group 
of six coinciding, fundamental natures, which are 
severally all-inclusive on their respective planes, 
and severally distinct from each other, but inevitably 
collaborative. Variations are caused in part of the 
nature of some of the fundamentals by the action 
of others. The six fundamentals are 2-7 :— 

2 LIFE-ESSENCE. 17 * 23 ~ 35 

3 POTENTIALITIES of CHANGE of characteristics 

of Life-essence. 8 - 16 - 16 - 30-30 

4 TIME. 8 * 4 °- 46 

5 SPACE. 8 47 40 

6 CAUSATION : the operation of inevitable and 
invariable law producing from every activity an 
effect of inevitable character. Consequently, all 
effects have rigidly determinate causes. 8 - 6a-62 * 63_66> 

67-70 

Causation has always automatically comprised an 
ABSTRACT infinite UNIVERSE of POSSIBILITIES, 
of which the Life-essence universe is only a frac¬ 
tional counterpart . 66 
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7 RIGHTNESS and WRONGNESS of the character 
of Life (including Possibilities 6 ). 8 - 71-79 

8 [BEING is Space and all that occupies Space. 

ENTITY is Being which has form. 

ABSTRACTION is a conceptual counterpart of the 

present, past, and possible and imaginary attributes 
of Entity; and is an immanence of all Entity. 

INFLUENCE is exertion in Entity. It does not 
independently occupy Space, and is not an entity, 
but a distinct operation of entity. 

POTENTIALITY occupies no independent space, 
and is not an entity, but a distinct characteristic of 
life-essence which enables influences in the latter to 
create new effects from innumerable conjunctions 
with other influences.] 

Life-essence is the sole entity. Time and Space 
are parts of Being. Life-essence, Time, and Space 
cover the same field . 15 Causation and Character- 
change are automatic and exact and distinct in¬ 
fluences developed by and developing Potentialities, 
and working within and by means of the Energy 
which is Life-essence itself . 20 

Rightness-wrongness 71 “ 70 is a distinct range of 
quality distributed over all the character and 
influence in Life-essence and its combinations (in¬ 
cluding the Abstract Universe ®), and constituting 
WORTH-INJURIOUSNESS according to whether the 
character and influence are suitable or unsuitable 
to circumstances. Absolute rightness will be a 
quality of life possessing culminant happiness. 
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The whole present moment of Time constantly 
covers each particle of Life-essence and Space; 
neither they nor Time itself exist outside that 
moment. 42 But only a particle of Space covers each 
particle of Life-essence; the masses of the particles 
of both coincide,—the parts of Space being fixed, 
those of Life-essence inter-transferable. While in 
operation, Causation and Change-potentialities are 
always partial, and each manifestation affects only 
a part of Life-essence, Time, and Space. But the 
whole of present (and whole of future) Causation 
and whole of present and future Change-potentiality 
realization cover all Life-essence, Time, and Space. 
Rightness and Wrongness between them cover every 
possible operation of Causation and Potentiality of 
change. 

9 Time, Space, Rightness and Wrongness, and the 
laws of Causation and Potentialities of change 
undergo no change of nature. Life-essence has 
possibilities of experiencing endless changes of char¬ 
acteristics in its parts, and corresponding diversity 
of relations between its parts. All the Funda¬ 
mentals undergo other forms of change : Time, by 
progress; Space, by alteration of occupants; Causa¬ 
tion and Potentialities of change, by their fugitive 
operation ; Rightness and Wrongness, by mutations 
of circumstances; and all these forms of change 
affect Life-essence. 

10 The Fundamentals are sufficient to have constitu¬ 
ted or produced all facts in past and current life. 33 

11 Suggestions of existence of any fundamentals 
other than the forementioned create : 
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more obstruction than assistance, in solving 
problems of Life’s nature; and 

false complication and redundancy of factors in 
such problems. 


To imagine a maker to, or any entity preceding— 

Time, Space, Causation, Rightness, Wrong¬ 
ness,—is manifestly absurd to the independent 
reason : 

Life-essence or Potentialities of change in¬ 
volves intrinsic improbability. 85 The idea of 


their being made introduces a compound but 
not more comprehensive theory. Non-created 
existence 14 is not likely to be explainable better 
by supposing it responsible for an unseen maker 
rather than for an element which self-evidently 
exists. The hidden powers of a hypothetical 
maker can be equally well surmised to exist in 
an unaided Life-element. And it is unlikely 
that a defective universe emerged from primal 
intelligence, rather than evolved from cumula¬ 
tive impulse-emanations. 


Theories of a separately-existent maker (attri¬ 
butable to man’s predilections as a clever 
designer and constructor in the World) require 
explanations of such maker’s : 

nature, 

general career, 

object or absence of object in what was 
made. 20-22 * 62 


14 These considerations lead to the presumption that 
all the Fundamentals named in 2-7 are non- 
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createdly existent. 1 * -22 A state of nothingness, at 
any time, in lieu of Life, is inconceivable; and, 
that being so, it seems that the Fundamentals in 
their entirety (as being mutually consequential and 
necessary) must always have existed. 

15 LIMITS of duration and location to the total 

extent of any of the Fundamentals would entail 

nothingness beyond those limits. But nothingness 

cannot exist, whether considered (a) by itself, ( b ) as 

a substitute for being, or (c) as a beginning or an 

end to what exists,—for, the latter cannot proceed 

from or to Nothing,—and this fact renders indubit¬ 
able the 


retrospective and future 
eternity, 90 

mutual coincidence, 1 - 8 
ubiquity, and 
indestructibility 242 422 


of all the fundamentals 

(in their total extent, but 
not in their respective 
separate phases. Life- 
essence, Change-poten¬ 
tiality, Causation, Right¬ 
ness-Wrongness, and 
[Time have phases). 


The fundamentals consist of massed parts, and so 
severally embrace infinite numbers of (practically 
or theoretically separable) infinitesimals, that is, 
minimal units. But Rightness—Wrongness 71-79 ex¬ 
ceptionally consist of sets of complete and indivisible 
qualities corresponding to entireties of entities to 
which they refer. 

16 Total range of Change-potentiality 3 and potential 
Causation 60 embraces, besides Infinity of Duration 
and Location, infinity of kind and infinity of develop- 
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ments of kind of such potentialities. Consequently, 
Rightness-Wrongness have corresponding infinities. 
Life-essence attains multitudinousness of kind and 
development of kind to the extent that change- 
potentiality becomes effective. 

17 The explanation of non-createdness of basic exist¬ 
ence, 14 1822 the radical nature of life-essence, 23-35 
and the full import of unlimitedness are yet to be 
discovered ; probably by one culminating act of 
Thought. 32 - 522 

Owing to commonplaceness in the impressions 
made by everyday vital processes, Life may seem 
too mediocre to be capable of non-created exist¬ 
ence ; 527 but, in truth, habitual organic transforma¬ 
tions signify intense innate powers. 

18 Originally, Life-essence was probably of simple, 
undivided character, undesigned and quite unpur- 
posive. 14,17 * 23-35 * 91 



An original co-existence of energy 164 and ready- 
developed intelligence 7 (both non-created 14 - 17 ) 
would involve Dualism or Pluralism, an unlikely 
first condition of the one positive fundamental—Life- 
essence. 25 If, alternatively, Intelligence was the 
non-createdly existent, sole original power, there 


would be no motive influence inferior to Intelligence 
in the Universe. 


20 Original design, 11-13 if it were fact, would pre¬ 
sumably have been good, that is, perfect, or at 
least—and this also applies even to an original mere 
automatic constructive impulse—clear, and with a 
stimulus to pure and inevitable progress throughout 
existence of a defective universe. 188 * 184-200 






21—22 


21 A theory that there was original design 11-13 204 
must explain the happening in current affairs of: 

(if the alleged purpose is good—) 

divided and disorderly control; 
terrifying conflict; 256 
other causes of pain ; and 
profuse waste; 194 

(if the alleged purpose is bad—) 

the emergence of much goodness and con¬ 
structiveness ; and the absence of paramount 
dramatic badness —even in the conflict and 
waste. 

If such a theory alleges that the design miscarried 
owing to blunder, there should be explanation why : 

a designing intelligence having the perfect and 
potent capacity of non-created existence should 
prove so erratic 184 - 200 (the power of being non- 
createdly existent must have been perfect in 
itself, and was probably non-conscious; if it 
had been involved with intelligence, the latter 
should also have been efficient in character, 
and not liable to err); and 
there is so much competence, though on narrow 
lines, 248 in the Universe. 

22 Life possesses infinite and therefore magnificent 
extent. If, then, it was designed, 11-13 - 62 it would 
be proportionately grand in composition, whereas 
(apart from some of man’s accomplishments) it 

actually suggests only: 

ceaseless expenditure of petty action, having 
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keen purpose only in the case of organisms 218 — 
themselves small; 

cumulative evolution 201 - 2 oo b y adaptation in 
minute degrees ; and 

tedious multiplication and division of mono¬ 
tonous features. 

Life was not designed. Being was inevitable, and 
its development is due to the interplay of natural 
potentialities and impulses, modified by automatic 
orderly causation. 


LIFE-ESSENCE 2 8 9 13 17 18 

23 There is only one basic kind of Life-essence con¬ 
tained in All-Life. 25 


24 Life s self-constitution 14 (non-createdness) implies 
no constructive process. Each fundamental neces¬ 
sarily existed without being made. Self-making 
would involve the existence of self before self was 
constituted : which would be a self-contradiction. 

25 Life-essence is a positive entity with only one basis, 

radical element, or principle, and no latent qualities. 

Latent qualities would involve original plurality of 
nature. J 


Original plurality of any kind in Life-essence (suoh 
as separate self-constituted existence of Spirit and 
Matter) would involve coincidence 85 in each member 
of the very singular powers of: 

self-constituted existence; 
complete occupation of the same field; 

co-operation (even if only one of the members 

were active) sufficient for the orderliness of 
Causation. 0 
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The nature of the one basis was as simple as is 
possible in an active entity. (Probably no abstrac¬ 
tion, even, can be absolutely simple.) It necessarily 
possessed Being, Energy, Mobility, Extent, Cohesion, 
Conservation, and Potentialities of change through 
interactions of energy—which are facets of a oneness 
and do not imply plurality of element. This group 
of characteristics is irreducible in any sort of life- 
essence (consistent with actualities) that can be 
conceived. 

26 Current Life manifests itself in, among other 
features, Energetic Movement, Incentive, Growth, 62 
Consciousness, and Thought, which are develop¬ 
ments of Spirit. 

The great and peculiar characteristic of spirit is 
activity ; spirit is, indeed, being and action com¬ 
bined, and thus it possesses the comprehensiveness 
in oneness necessary to embrace all Life-essence. 
No idea of entity but that of spirit provides for this 
comprehensiveness. 

LIFE-ESSENCE IS SPIRIT. 40 

27 That spirit is the vital basis is evidenced as follows:— 

SPIRIT— 

would have potentialities to bring consciousness- 
matter 112 into being; 

can identify itself with 'all the metamorphoses 
of life-essence, and creates mental images in 
resemblances to material forms; 

actuates itself and matter; 

conducts sensational practical operations with 
little, and only subservient, use of matter ; 
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makes conceptions which are entirely non¬ 
material and suggest no corporeal dimensions, 
although material symbols are used 362 ; and 
suggests that it could exist without matter, and 
more satisfactorily than with matter. 

SUBSTANCE-MATTER— 

is unlikely (even if somehow possessed of 
activity) to have been able by itself to invent 
a foreign and superior spirit element; if it 
had done so, a miraculous feature in the 
potentialities of change 3 would be involved; 
would, in truth, be and remain inert until 
animated by spirit; and, in isolation, would 
make an absurd universe. 

28 The non-createdness of Life-essence spirit 14 dis¬ 
sociates such spirit from ideas of supernatural 
derivation. 

29 A name which adequately represents the Life- 1 
essence spirit 26 is ENERGY. 25 - 160 ' 164 

30 Energy originally possessed no executive mediums 
for realization of change-potentialities, and thus itr" 
was limited to impulse to and exercise of direct 
MOVEMENT, 91 with a gradual mutational tendency 
caused by such movement. 101 

31 Through a mutation 101 in its course, Energy is by 
stages fructifying change-potentialities, and it will 
eventually express itself exclusively as Free Will and 
Free Will’s ministry. 430 The metamorphosis goes 
through intermediate forms, most prominent of 
which are the variously stimulated and correspond¬ 
ingly diversified Vital Principles. 160 

10 



32—35 

32 The intimate nature of energy (potential will) is at. 
present unknown , 17 but is probably analysable, and 
is a proper subject for investigation. In trying to 
scrutinize will, 41 *-*™ the mind secs much more of 

the will s aims than of the directing volition itself: 
but in disclosures of will’s own traits man obtains 
glimpses of the future state of Life-essence. 

33 The non-creatively constituted energy theory seems 
to possess indisputable soundness. Energy could not 
have sprung from nothing, 15 - 80 nor from any purely 
static element; energy always existed ; and all life- 
essence consists of energy, and all life’s manifesta¬ 
tions are emanations from energy. 

34 Life-essence originally had sameness throughout 
its constitution, 25 and still has unchangeable magni¬ 
tude of entire extent and unchangeable strength of 
entire energy. Sameness of nature of life-essence 
became partly converted by new causational experi¬ 
ence into consciousness 110 and the fluctuating vital 
principles 31 ; but the larger part of the life-essence 
in each unit has retained its original characteristics. 39 * 

104. 146, 168. 202. 242 

35 All present types of vital forms are the result of 
fructification of change-potentiality. Innovations 
are the natural consequences of new conjunctions of 
causes, including emanations of will, occasioning 
unprecedented acts of co-operation or friction, affect¬ 
ing pre-existing entities. Potentialities are fructi¬ 
fied in the processes, but only the old elements are 
available for employment in these operations. 
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36 POTENTIALITIES OF CHANGE 

of characteristics of Life-essence 3 - 13 - 15 - 16 - 202 are 
the natural, inevitable reactive powers which the 
units and groups of Life-essence possess for exertion 
when suitable new relationships (unprecedented or 
revived after loss) with other units or groups occur. 

The Change-potentialities consist of: 

an impressionability, andj to suitable changed 
a power to react / conditions. 

Fructification of the potentialities introduces a 
sequel-Fundamental of Life, namely, Change in 
characteristics of vital-essence. No increase or 
destruction of vital-essence is involved. 

Fructification of Potentiality of change is a special 
effect of causation, 60-62 rendering the latter an agency 
of metamorphosis. 

37 The potentialities of change of characteristics are 
(like potentialities for experiencing operations of 
causation in general) not latencies, that is, existing 
matters held in reserve, but are present certainties 
that instant, automatic, definite events will happen 
when there shall occur the necessary stimulating 
relationships between units. Thus, for instance, 
innovations in knowledge are attained, not by any 
such process as removing a veil of ignorance and 
disclosing something already existent in the mind, 
but by the meeting of Sentience with new influences. 

38 The Potentialities are available : 

immediately, when the necessary co-operative 
agents are currently existent 80 ; only ul- 
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teriorly, when the necessary agents are not 
yet evolved. 

39 The change achieved (which incidentally creates 
advances in further potentialities) modifies 34. 104. u$ 
form and expression about the periphery only of each 
infinitesimal unit or each group of life-essence con¬ 
cerned ; but practical current value of all of the 
inner life-essence is thereby altered, because the new 
characteristics efiect changes in temporary uses of 
the whole energy, for generating vital principles 113 
and consciousness. 

And Free-will will probably eventually permeate 
the entirety of Life-essence. 


40 TIME 4 



an active part of Being 


8 


consisting of self-extension by endless self¬ 
supersession, and 

furnishing accommodation for action and suc¬ 
cessive varied states of Life-essence. 

41 Time, like Life-essence, is indestructible, 15 and 
would exist even if Life did not. The non-com¬ 
mencement and indestructibility of all Life-essence 
involve its coinciding with all Time. 

42 Time’s continuous self-supersession 40 furnishes 
the one current moving moment in which alone Life- 
essence lives. 8 Life-essence, being indestructible, 
leaves no part of itself behind in the Past. 

Each one of Time’s sequence of self-superseding 
acts covers Space and Life. 

13 
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Time’s relation with the Universe 8 may be alter¬ 
natively stated. 

Either : 

the Universe is Time-carried, the changing 
moment being the base on which the Universe 
(including the kingdom of abstractions) con¬ 
tinuously transfigures itself; 

or : 

Time is Universe-carried or contained, each 
simultaneous set of Universe transfigurations 
being the base on which the moment changes. 

The transfiguration is total, but only a relatively 
small part of the vital characteristics differs, from 
one moment to another. 

Neither the Past nor Future of Time, that is, of Life, 
exists. 56 Otherwise, for instance, a person would be 
multiplied in material forms (all simultaneously and 
for ever existing) according to the aggregate of his 
momentary past and future transformations. 

As all Space and actual Time are covered by or 
contained in the current moment, that moment 
appears always stationary, when considered by itself 
—that is, without regard to changes in actions and 
states of Life-essence. 

43 With infinite repetition Time covers spatial in¬ 
finity, 42 and therefore has (like life-essence) a spatial 
dimension which enables spatial division of the 
current minimum moment, although this is the same 
one throughout space. 

44 Time’s self-superseding movement is exactly 
repetitive, having the effect of one straight direction, 

14 



from Now, which becomes the Past, to an endlessly 
repeated Now of the Future. 4 ® 

45 Time’s accommodation range 42 is exactly the 
duration and space which are spanned by the cur¬ 
rent moment. The latter had the same scope in 
the Past, and will have the same in the Future. 

46 Each act of supersession of the moment of Time 
is distinct. The duration of the moment is doubtless 
an infinitesimal point of Time. But, ideation- 
linkage 293 probably gives the moment the effect of 
a slight overlapping extension into the Past. If this 
did not occur, Consciousness would be in a persistent 
state of idiocy, through its ideas being all discon¬ 
nected. The cause of the sense of appreciable 
endurance of the Moment is probably the same as 
that which makes cinematograph pictures seem 
smoothly continuous. 

47 SPACE 5111 

is a passive part of Being 8 consisting of length- 
breadth-depth extension or range carried to its com¬ 
plete yet interminable capacity. 

48 Space provides no contents of its own for its 
capacity, which is filled by life-essence. 

49 Unlike Time’s Past-Presenb-Future range, which 
consists of successive self-supersession, 44 Space’s 
range, being always totally present, can be traversed 
and repeatedly re-traversed in any direction. 

50 CAUSATION «. 8. 63-00, 07-70, 76. 82-84. ICO 

is an influence 8 consisting of control of all conceiv¬ 
able relationships and activities (except self-origina- 

15 



51—53 

tion of Will) by an infallibly automatic code of 
natural consequential regulations. These regula¬ 
tions are carried in a series of potentialities for 
reciprocal activities in energy (including the poten¬ 
tialities for change of characteristics a*- 39 ), which 
potentialities are realizable only on appearance of 
suitable agents in suitable situations. 

51 Causation’s regulations are immutable 422 ; and, 
as a set of related processes, Causation is absolutely 
harmonious with reason. 

52 Causation is a power inevitably decreeing from 
retrospective eternity that if A happens, B must 
follow. (A includes relative circumstances which 
await B, and all B*s relative antecedents: self- 
stimulated Will 58 is often among them.) B is the 
only event that can follow as the immediate result 
of A. 

53 An effect of Energy (life-action—which includes 
Mobility) 25 is displacement of the units of Life- 
essence and shifting of activity among their facets. 
Each movement has a particular resultant course 
marked for it, according to the respective char¬ 
acteristics of the (life-essence) energy actuated, and 
according to the environment, and the accommoda¬ 
tion for the result. 

Causation is the management of the career of the 
energy, pursuant to these conditions. Causation is 
itself part of action, but is a distinct feature thereof. 8 
Causation within action makes the latter operate 
with exactness, for causation orders the direct and 
simplest, and therefore invariable, courses, according 
to the circumstances. 
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Each movement proceeds, under Causation s con¬ 
trol, to produce a sequence of effects, each of these 
acting, in conjunction with any new intervening 
influences, as a cause to the next following effect in 
the series. All the effects are causation-arranged, 
so that only one possible sequence can he produced 
by one given train of causes. Effects are therefore 

standardized. 

If alternative sorts of effects could result from the 
same train of causes, an unaccountable eccentricity 
in Causation would be implied. 

54 Amid so much that is obscure in Life, the pro¬ 
cedure of Causation is frequently transparent. 
Reason can describe Causation’s nature. 

55 Causation, including prompting of the operation of 
Will, 50 does not invent : it works mechanically. 

56 Causation’6 scope has always included 6 the 
ABSTRACT UNIVERSE as an inevitable correlative 
to the life-essence universe; for, by causational 
regulations, every conceivable fact has always had 
an abstract counterpart. In the abstract capacity, 
all being is subject to infinite reasonable and fanciful 
possible conjunctions, with corresponding trains of 
abstract activities and results. Among such pro¬ 
cesses are Logic 82 and Mathematics. 73 

Past events and those that will happen in the 
future 42 have abstract counterparts specially to be 
mentioned in connection with the abstract universe ; 
the past, as well as the future, exists in abstraction 


only, for it no longer otherwise occupies space, 8 and 
can be rendered re-effective by records and memory 





'I/- 
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57 Following on some unusual occurrence 101 which 
occasioned novel relations between Life-essence 
units, so that they began to behave as special C0- 
operants or obstructions to each other, the sequences 
of practical causation 53 became diverted into highly 
varied courses—perfectly consonant with the code 
of Causation’s fundamental laws. The new activities 






created increasingly complex environments for their 
later operations. 

Will introduces independent first causes : 52 - 55 - 50 - 157 
and causation proceeds at once to deal with these 
as if they were ordinary causes. Such inserted 
causation starts, not from nothing nor from potenti¬ 
ality of parts of energy to co-operate, but as an inter¬ 


vention from the autonomous life-adapting potenev 
of Will. 

Mechanical and volitional forces comprise all the 
direction of Life. Originally, only the first was 
operative. r Ihe other came as fructifications of 
potentialities of change in individuals; 3 *“ 30 was 
continued and propagated; and held the power to 
stimulate itself into independent action. 


Complex developments of causation 67 bring into 

a practicable phase corresponding instalments of 

the infinite potentialities of change. 36-30 But the 

mechanical contacts between vital units which cause 

potentialities to fructify may fail to happen till long 

after the potentialities have been rendered feasible 
by causation. 38 

Production 60 (through change-potentialities) of 
the vital principles, 160-163 and operation of these 
principles, involved some of the original momentum- 




62—63 


form of energy being converted into special—and 
more subtle—forms. 

62 I he diversified activities of vital principles and 
other forms of energy, working under the code of 
Causation, including the conditions regulating 
realization of Change-potentialities, 36 have gradually 
produced an elaborate (but only tentative) system of 
adjustments —especially the enforcement of balance 

in the Universe : a complex economy which, to 
ingenuous men, has the deceitful appearance of 
possessing a sufficiency of common fitness, and so 
suggests the false and mischievous idea of an original 
design. Until inventive organisms were evolved 
there was an absence of any sort of design. 11-13 - 2 °-~- 66 

The phenomenon of increase by GROWTH 22<J - 250 
is achieved, not by emergence of stored material, 
but by operation of inherited special capacities for 
acquisition when contact occurs with what is 
assimilable. 

63 ACCIDENTS, 

or so-called chance events, are effects of two or more 
independent trains (or previously non-contiguous 
parts of one train) of ordinary causation 6 - 6a_62 
meeting undesignedly but inevitably. The con¬ 
junctions and their effects, being unintended, are un¬ 
expected by the mind; but there is nothing in them 
that is unordered, unexplainable, magical, miracu¬ 
lous, or causeless. Taking the courses they have 
done, the respective trains of causation could not 
but have met. 
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64 Accidents are of many kinds, for they comprise 
all unintentional conjunctions of influences; and, 
owing to the multiplicity of life’s activities, these 
varied accidents are constantly happening. They 
may have trivial, commonplace, negligible conse¬ 
quences ; or they may result in considerable changes 
(up to complete metamorphosis) of whatever is 
affected by them. Much depends upon the degree 
of relevance of the accidents to the natures of the 
subjects experiencing them. 

65 It is to be stated, once for all, that accidents, by 
occasionally giving opportunities to potentialities of 
change, 3 not previously fructified, constitute a great 
factor in all stages of evolution. 189 201 - 206 

66 Accidental conjunctions frequently have a false 
appearance of being designs. 62 The general restless¬ 
ness of life is largely tantamount to a series of crude, 
often unintentional, experiments which are prolific 
in production of pregnant accidents. 

67 PREDESTINATION, 80 81 

or Fate, is a branch of abstract potential causation, 66 
representing the existing, unalterable settlement of 
the future course of events that Life’s forces (regu¬ 
lated by Causation 6 66 ) will bring about for them¬ 
selves. It could be known only by an omniscience, 
which does not in fact exist. Predestination is 
simply an absolutely hidden abstract potential 
reflector of future deeds in which it will have no 
part, except so far as man’s conception of it creates 
false ideas and their consequences 69 ; and, being 
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only a passive and constantly inaccessible abstrac¬ 
tion, it has no proper vital function. 

68 Predestination exists because of the facts that 
Causation acts automatically and Will acts—even 
when intervening on its own initiative—in only one 
way, rejecting alternatives at each of its emanations. 
Events are occasioned in one absolute, irrevocable 
causational train. In all actual happenings there 
is suppression of alternatives that were conceivable; 
and although alteration of impending causation can 
be made by interceptive action—with parallel pre¬ 
destination—accomplished events cannot be can¬ 
celled. Thus, events are predestined because only 
one particular sequence of causation, started by 
Will, or otherwise, will happen at each given con¬ 
juncture. \\ ill commands conceivable alternatives 
which it will actually forgo. 

Predestination has no power by which it can 
interfere with the causation. Will is in no degree 
restrained—nor are its errors condoned —by the fact 
of predestination. To the full extent of its current 
natural power, Will can enter into causation; and, 
according to the manner in which it voluntarily uses 
this power, there will have been predestination of 
its action. 

69 But false fatalistic ideas, often connected with 
fallacies concerning supernatural government, can 
paralyse free will. Fatalism is a completely errone¬ 
ous incentive to conduct. Only wrong ideas about 
predestination can cause individuals to give the 
latter any executive function. When those ideas 
succeed in weakening Will, various inferior vital 
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activities alternative to Will naturally intervene, 
and correspondingly deflect Causation. 

70 Predestination may be regarded as nothing but 
an inaccessible advance-calculation of processes 
caused currently and exclusively by life’s ordinary 
powers. Predestination is compelled to be the 
parallel of whatever will by itself occur. No event 
happens because of the existence of predestination, 
except the abstraction’s own exposition and the 
effects of its wrong conception, which are either 
supineness, 69 or an undependable confidence. 

71 RIGHTNESS AND WRONGNESS 7 8 16 

109. 150. 160. 184—200, 424. 498 

are fundamental, incidental, alternative qualities of 
all being, including the universe of possibilities. 6 

RIGHTNESS 497 is of three classes 

CONDITIONAL RIGHTNESS, that is, conform¬ 
ity with any conditions created by achieve¬ 
ments of evolution 202 (before Evolution, 
Rightness consisted in Life’s automatic con¬ 
formity with its mode of self-impetus, 02 which 
was naturally and invariably observed); 

PROGRESSIVE (UPLIFT) RIGHTNESS, that 
is, conduciveness to progress to Culminant 
Happiness; 202 - 529 - 633 and 
ABSOLUTE RIGHTNESS, that is, possession of 
Culminant Happiness, or its constituents. 

WRONGNESS is an opposite state to Rightness, 
in any of the latter’s classes. There is a central 
quality of half Rightness and half Wrongness. 

The character of life’s several operations usually 
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differs considerably from that which would strictly 
suit circumstances; and this difference constitutes 
\\ rongness in the operations. There are always 
multitudinous sets of circumstances according to 
each of which any given course of operations may 
have a different degree of wrongness. The right¬ 
ness-wrongness is relative to the sets of circum¬ 
stances, which themselves have rightness-wrong¬ 
ness relations with other circumstances. Some of 
the sets of circumstances consist of tentative codes 
for standardized adjudications. Many of these codes 
are based on practices which have locally succeeded 
in surviving from past ages; others are constructed 
on ideals which await possible tests in the future. 
Consequently, to calculate at present any greatest 
measure of rightness is usually a subject for COM¬ 
PROMISE. 

Conditional Rightness consists of conformity with 
any one of many mutually conflicting systems and 
practices, and it relates to all physical life. 

Progressive Rightness also has contending expo¬ 
nents; but REAL PROGRESSIVE WORTH AUTO¬ 
MATICALLY STRENGTHENS ITS POSSESSORS. 367 

36ft—375 

Absolute Rightness is as yet represented mainly 
by a scheme (inaccessibly) registered in the Abstract 
Universe. 

Like Causation, Rightness-Wrongness is a Funda¬ 
mental which, although always covering life, is 
almost entirely a suspended potentiality. 8 - 60 - 60 
What is experienced at any one time is only a 
realization of a fragment of the potentiality. To 
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the extent that it is manifested, rightness-WTong- 
ness possesses power as a fundamental —the power 
of worth or its opposite. 150 Conditional rightness- 
wrongness has power only in the field temporarily 
dominated by the conditions. Simultaneously one 
operation has various degrees of rightness or wrong¬ 
ness, and corresponding powers of worth, according 
to (and operative within) the several sets of cir¬ 
cumstances—the net rightness-wrongness power 
depending on which of the sets of circumstances 
temporarily predominates over the others. 

When the basis of adjudication is settled, the 
Rightness or Wrongness of any operation is measured 
by an imaginary scale, consisting of degrees of 
approach to or achievement of PERFECTION, 74 
on one side, and maximum IMPERFECTION, on 
the other. Physical characteristics are rarely either 
perfect or at the other extreme of the scale. 
Although anything that does not reach perfection 
possesses wrongness, common usage as to the great 
majority of subjects does not impute wrongness, if 
that quality is exceeded by rightness. Many physi¬ 
cal features are nearly perfect as to conditional 
rightness, few possess a high degree of progressive 
rightness, and none (except in some works of art 74 ) 
can claim absolute rightness. Some features have 
resemblance to what will be experienced in Cul¬ 
minant Happiness; prominent among them are 
bright colours and harmonious sounds. In most 
physical phenomena there are variously right and 
wrong parts. 

Nevertheless, coincidence of life with any part of 
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the scale except Perfection of Absolute Rightness 
is only provisional; for, practical Error is a 
transformable 30 vital characteristic which will be 
permanently transfigured into Perfection. 183 Error 
will end, save as one of the solely speculative and 
retrospective abstractions. 

72 When All-Life shall attain the state of Perfection 
of Absolute Rightness, a universe of completely 
satisfying permanent ideality will be achieved. 73 - 529 

73 The Abstract Universe 56 includes whatever right 
or wrong presentment or theory is possible to 
invention; for, causation on defective data is not 
omitted—otherwise that Universe would not be 
comprehensive. Consequently, perfectly right solu¬ 
tions to all problems, including that dealing with 
the attainment of permanent ideality, are embraced, 
but can be rendered operative only by human reason 
taking corresponding action. 

74 PERFECTION 71 is maximum rightness. 

Some of the perfect ultimate forms and activities, 
associated with absolute Will-fulfilment, 39 630 are 
already evolved in various works of the arts. 

75 All causation, 50 - 62 AS PROCESSES, is perfect; 

but when, as usually happens in its applications, 
its materials are imperfect or unsuitable, its results 
are Imperfect. 81 

76 Conditional rightness is often in conflict with itself 
in a single range of circumstances, as in the case of 
rivalry of males for mating. 

77 Wrongness 71 should self-evidently be avoided : 
consequently Rightness ought to be established in 
everything. 

c 
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78 Until culminant life is achieved, 529 Rightness 
imposes duty of uplift 71 upon the possessors of 
Reason. 453 - 498 - 511 

79 Present individual and common Rightness and 
Wrongness codes are largely erroneous, owing to 
ignorance. 71 

Rightness-Wrongness (when states of substantial 
entity) are active powers. 498 Rightness tends to 
protect its possessor : Wrongness does the reverse. 
(See also Providence 16 °- 367 and Will. 424 ) 

Demonstrations of Rightness and Wrongness, in¬ 
cluding the clear evidences of the accuracy of 
causational process, 75 often by example lead con¬ 
sciousness to actuate the Right or Justice prin¬ 
ciple 497 of organisms, with various results on other 
vital principles. 

80 TRUTH G7 " 70 - 301 

is a branch of abstract causation, 50 registering the 
correct purport of all events, characteristics, and 
conceivabilities. Not itself Rightness, Truth in¬ 
variably possesses conditional rightness. 8 - 71 

81 Truth signifies purport of all facts relating to :— 

real occurrences in the past, present, and 
future; 70 

constitution of permanent ideality (what ought 
to be); 72 - 529 

constitution of all other abstractions, including, 
therefore, those which are wrong. 73 

82 LOGIC 

is that branch of Abstract Causation which auto¬ 
matically demonstrates the methods of the pro- 
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cesses of Causation. 56 Logic thus constitutes the 
potential rationale of all causation. 50 62 With vari¬ 
ous degrees of accuracy of interpretation, it is 
employed by all sciences. 

83 Expertness in logic enables infallible deductions to 

be made, when the necessary data are completely 
available. It is ever within the scope of thought in 
intelligent minds, and is essential to formation of 
good plans. 






Parts of Logic are translatable into general 
AXIOMS. Some of the latter are of great simplify¬ 
ing value in the formation of theories. Prominent 
among such axioms are :— 

On urgent subjects, Reason must, in absence 
of verified requisite knowledge, temporarily 
adopt the most probable theory available. 

There are wide grades in differences of prob¬ 
ability and possibility. 

Proper formation of theories requires : 
collection of positive evidences from which 

the most probable deductions on the 
subject can be drawn ; and 
exhaustion of arguments for alternative 
theories. 

Causation takes the simplest courses that the 
circumstances allow; 63 hence, in any theory, 
the least complex among available conjectures 
should be adopted, provided that the argument 
be reasonable in itself, as consistent as any other 
with the body of most accepted science, and 
apparently not less adequate than any other for 
the required solution. In exceptional cases the 
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second condition must be dispensed with : 
accepted science may be partially wrong. 

88 Until proof has been attained in exposition of 
verities. Doubt thereon should be continuously 
entertained, but not to the hindering of pro¬ 
visional pertinent theories. 

89 Accounts of lengthy events by alleged wit¬ 
nesses which include no remarkable accidents 
are unlikely rather than likely to be reliable. 64 

EARLIEST STATE OF LIFE-ESSENCE. 

90 ACTIVITY was beginningless. 15 But MUTA¬ 
TION 98 (involving a first change of form) must 
have had beginning—not out of nothing or before 
retrospective eternity, but out of a previously uni¬ 
form state of exerted Energy. 33 The first mutation 
was probably accomplished by (beginningless) 
CUMULATIVE automatic operation of activity on 
internal potentialities of change of characteristics, 3 
which alwa^wWkxisted within each particle of life- 
essence. This cumulative action may have consisted 
of gradual progress to a climax in generation of 
electricity. 101 The cumulative process was probably 
a uniform slight development of agitation, and that 
this was beginningless is as likely as that activity— 
of which it was part—was beginningless. 

91 Therefore life-essence was originally not in a state 
of perceptible development, but was uniformly 
active. The essence was also probably of the 
simplest possible constitution, 18 since complexity 
would have required prior mutation, or original 
pluralism 26 of the vital element. 
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Action must have been engrossed in self-impetus 
of the essence. 

Except in cumulative preparations, the potentiali¬ 
ties of change 30 were wholly undeveloped, because 
only Mutation 90 could actuate means for diversi¬ 
fication. 

92 The self-impetus moved All-life in one stream, 

which was: 

inevitable in course, yet uncontrolled 71 —except 
by conditions of Space and Convenience ; 
uniform and even ; 
continuous; 
objectless; 21 

rapid —owing to strength of impulse; 
inflected, and probably rotary— because the 
stream filled infinite Space, and therefore 
had to re-traverse its course 9S_97 ; 

probably productive of cumulative effects on 
its constituents. 90 

In moving in this manner, although it was auto¬ 
matic, Life achieved relative Rightness. 71 - 131 

93 As to character. Life-essence was : 

unvaried but possessed of infinite potentialities 
of change ; 3 and 

unconscious. Perception of Being was non¬ 
existent, although there were potentialities 
for its development. 

There was no subject, capacity, or desire for 
interest in life; and continuance of that 
state for ever would have involved 
nothing intolerable, no positive tragedy, 
nor any opposition. 
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There has been progressive development of 
knowledge within historical times. Relics 
of previous Evolution demonstrate 
gradual improvement of organism —on 
which mental faculties primarily de¬ 
pend. Early evolution proceeded solely 
by accidental experiment with poten¬ 
tialities. And, in conformity with 
Monism, 19 it is right to suppose that 
Life was originally devoid of any sort 
of complex quality, such as Conscious¬ 
ness. 91 - 188 

94 The idea of original consistency and simplicity of 
Life-essence helps a mental carrying back of the 
vital processes to retrospective eternity. 

LIFE’S FIRST MUTATION FROM 

UNIFORMITY. 

95 The conditions imposed on the life-stream 92 by 
Space whose infinitude is not yet understood, 17 can 
be only partly conjectured. 

96 Some sort of COILING (with consequent differences 
in degrees of curvature) would be involved. 92 

If the inner and outer lines of each coiling were :— 
moving at the same speed— 

the inner curves would be constantly out¬ 
stripping the outer, and there would be 
continuously changing contacts of points in 
the several concentric lines, entailing a 
tendency, on favourable opportunity, for 
the concentric rings of points to separate; 
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moving at different speeds modulated to each 
other according to distances severally traversed 
by the lines, like the concentric rings of a 
revolving wheel, so that each single point in 
any one line had an invariable neighbouring 
point in each neighbouring line— 

the rings or points of the outer curves 
would have a tendency, on favourable 
opportunity, to fly off at a tangent. 

97 The constituent points of the coiled life-essence 
possessed potentialities for change 3 realizable by 
cumulative effects of movement, 1 ' 0 in circumstances 
knowledge of which is obscured until the nature of 
spatial infinity is elucidated. 17 

If there was difference of speed in movement, 96 
there would be difference in cumulation of change 
at the several points. 

The parts (all of which were united) of life-essence 
probably possessed little power of individual resist¬ 
ance to force, and at any climax in cumulation of 
effects of movement there would be dynamic thrust, 
on one side, and some yielding, on another, generat¬ 
ing differentiated causation. 

Thus, from simplicity, part of the Life-stream 
would pass into 

COMPOUND— 

state, 

activity, and 

consequential circumstances. 

And the process would continuously extend into 
neighbouring life-essence, each development of com- 
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pounds rendering further instalments of potentiality 
of change available. 

98 Because of general ignorance concerning the radi¬ 
cal nature of Life-essence and of its non-ereatedness 
and unlimitedness, 17 no theory can yet be verified 
as to how the mutation processes 97 commenced. 

The problem must be kept open for examination 
by every candid mind. Meantime what seems 
the most probable approach to a rational explanation 
must be accepted. 

Notions of design, offering magical solutions, are 
impracticable 21 and redundant. 12 

99 The Life-stream had flowed uniformly from 
Retrospective Eternity, and the sole primary cause 
of all mutation consisted probably in the first 
initiation of electricity 101 resulting (at one point) 
from cumulative effects of the Life-stream’s activity 
on Life’s change-potentiality. 90 

100 Subsequently, late in the course of Evolution, 
Will, 414-430 which independently introduces activi¬ 
ties into causation, was fructified as a free agent 
by causation itself, from potentialities for such 
fructification. 3 

101 All the particles of life-essence were probably 
cumulatively agitated by slightly strenuous move¬ 
ment of the Life-stream, so that each would have 
reached a stage at which the potentiality of violent 
expansion would be developed into action. This 
climax happened to one particle, 90 and the effects 
were gradually but rapidly extended 147 to all others 
—which were already prepared for vivid operations. 

The new expansion possibly involved constitution 
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of its life-essence into an electrical proton 129 — 
hence the positive-negative electrical contents of 
Life-units. 137 Changed movement occurred at the 
part affected. Oppositional courses were created. 

Such an event had always been possible, and from 
infinitely numerous life-units. It could not but 
have happened in course of time. 

102 The mutation necessarily involved a series of 
transforming acts. The neighbouring particles in 
the current were disturbed, confused, and re¬ 
grouped in new combinations, in ever-widening 
compass, by the train of causation set up; and the 
anarchic consequences spread throughout the Life- 
stream, which thereby became divided into an 
infinite multitude of partly-dissociated particles 
of spirit, namely, nodules, and their satellites. 142 
Some particles became condensed; others ex¬ 
panded ; Space remained completely filled. 

103 For, there was no expert error-correcting power 
in or on behalf of the Vital solidarity. The 
causational laws 50-62 could deal with the anarchy 
in a piecemeal manner only. 

104 But the particles of spirit have automatically 
maintained:— 

semi-unity of the universe, all the sections severally 
being in various degrees partly interrelated with 
and partly independent of the others in their 
neighbourhood. 148 - 158 (There was no division 
into separate universes 125 ); and 
main part of the original fundamental charac¬ 
ter in each particle, 34 - 39 - 146 involving retention 
of common nature by all particles. 
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105 With the primal mutation, EVOLUTION had 
commenced its work. 201-206 

IMMEDIATE RESULTS OF THE 
PRIMAL MUTATION. 

106 Consequentially upon the partition in the Life- 
stream 102 and the constitution of nodules (the 
beginning of processes leading eventually to 
fructification of the potentiality of transformation 
of Energy to Free-will) there occurred automatic¬ 
ally, and in immediate sequence, new activities 
affecting every vital particle :— 

107 Original disturbance of equilibrium of the 
Life-stream; 92 

108 diverted causation, 50-62 fructifying many 
potentialities of change 3 and so producing the 
interacting agencies 109-114 next specified; 97 

109 Error in Energy’s (previously correct 92 ) 

course, due to the disturbance of equili¬ 
brium; 107.115.189 

110 disturbance-caused irritation of energy, 20 
with resultant gradated radiation of activity 
encroaching on neighbouring units, leading 
incidentally to a slight degree of incipient 
inter-CONSCIOUSNESS and faint interper¬ 
ception of the separateness of the Life-essence 
units. Any two or more units coming into 
juxtaposition became dimly sensitive of each 
other’s presence and of each other’s differences 
from themselves; lie-12 i. 13 °. i* 5 . no. 163 

111 production (by the self-awareness 110 of Life- 
essence units, helped by the Conservation 113 * 
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183 vital principle) of an automatic (mutually 

perceptible) self-definition of each and every 
vital unit; 122-126.130. no 


112 


113 


114 


115 


automatically self-arranged enclosure of each 
unit 111 in a cover made of part of its own 
spirit : these covers constituted original 
MATTER —the simplest medium for procuring 
perception between units; 127-13 °- uo-149 
stimulation of Energy by sentience-irrita¬ 
tion 110 (which became diversified by inter¬ 
play of circumstances) to means for allaying 
the irritation, leading—with the aid of poten¬ 
tialities for change 3 —to energy producing 
from itself Will-power, provisionally restricted 
to reactive urges, that is, VITAL PRIN¬ 
CIPLES ; 131-133 139 - 150-103. 415 

creation (by reaction of Vital Principles 113 

on Sentience no ) of additional consciousness; 

and combination of such vital principles and 

consciousness to act as a special EXECUTIVE 

IMPULSE, constituting purposive use of 
energy. 110 - 134-138.139,147.119.162.103.200.297.307 

So long as complete co-ordination of Life remains 


unachieved, Error 10 °- 184 “ 200 continues. 


In erroneous circumstances, augmentations of 
error are among the potentialities of change. 

116 The irritation of Energy 110 - 113 - 114 at once began 
continuous production of cumulatively complex 
interactions between the units in all Life-essence. 

117 To a human being (whose body contains myriads 
of particles not noted by its mind), the delicate 
operations in sub-sentience are so subtle as entirely 
to escape observation. 
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118 By degrees, higher corporate collections of Life- 
essence units fructified change-potentialities for 
increased consciousness power, so as eventually to 
produce ideas. 293 In man, constructive thought 312 
carried ideation into abstract fields. 

119 Created by irritation of sentience , 147 Conscious¬ 
ness (the act of knowing or feeling) excites thought 
to cause trains of further consciousness. Through 
mutuality of basis (Energy) Consciousness both 
actuates vital principles and is utilized by 
them. 113 - 114 

120 During evolution of organisms, the vital prin¬ 
ciples, in conjunction with consciousness, have 
been arranging much Life-essence into a special 
organ of Mind. 219 - 285 

121 Its employment in executive impulse 114 makes 
consciousness a part 119 of all purposive processes— 
which commenced with the Primal Mutation . 101 

122 Maintained definition 111 of vital units is due to 
Consciousness and the Conservation and Inter¬ 
relation principles , 160 all acting together in accord¬ 
ance with causational law. The definitions consist 
of constant, sub-sensible self-cognition by each 
unit and of definite relational impressions of each 
unit on the consciousness of its neighbours. The 
continuous definition is subject to accidental 
changes and alterations by fructification of poten¬ 
tialities for change of characteristics . 146 

123 Sentience to external forces 110 continued within 
each Life-unit. 

124 The Unity principle 170 developed an assertive¬ 
ness in collections of life-units 127 > 149 almost 
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immediately after the deranging primal mutation : 
and, later, in man, the Ego principle 364-305 added 
the feeling of subjectiveness. 

125 All the units being interrelated, and their defini¬ 
tion being due to one series of causes, they form a 

single inter-operative collection or universe. 

126 Through Senses, 290 Organisms 218 " 227 developed 
awareness, at considerable distances, of each other’s 
presence and characteristics. And, among many 
kinds of singular organic relational powers, various 
animals acquired sense of location of distant 
attractive places; and human virtues, by their 
mere existence, established communication with 
the Providence principle. 307-375 

These facts demonstrate that the existence of 
qualities in consciousness-matter transmits intima¬ 
tion of itself (often by secret mediums) through vast 
numbers of surrounding units of consciousness- 
matter ; and that such intimation is recognized 
by distant expert senses. 

127 The consciousness-matter unit-covers 112 remain 
Stable, subject to accidental changes and fructifica¬ 
tion of change-potentialities. Matter is a formal, 
spiritual investiture of each unit of life-essence. 
Such units rapidly coalesced into multitudinous 

collective units. 102 - 148 

128 Consciousness-matter may be regarded as a mass 
of spiritual figures, signs, or symbols, which (origin¬ 
ated automatically) prove convenient for the action 
and development of Consciousness. 

129 The first kinds of Life-variation 102 were al¬ 
most 124 exclusively quantitative and dynamic. 
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Electricity 101 was the initial state or content of life- 
units after the primal mutation, and hence is the 
secondary basis of all physical entities. 137 

130 Each original definition-consciousness unit 111 
occupies a unit of consciousness-matter, 127 which, 
therefore, is the continuous manifestation of a unit 
of energy, that is, vital essence. 140-149 

131 The first action by the vital principles was an 
urge for units to return to the uniformity in the 
Life-stream 92 137 which, unlike the new conditions, 
had occasioned no complicated movements, and, 
on account of possessing rightness, 71 was auto¬ 
matically preferred by energy. 150 Thus the prin¬ 
ciples of Unity and Balance were partly de¬ 
veloped. 124 - 170 They succeeded in making a series 
of compromises. 

132 Various stimulations gradually, as means per¬ 
mitted, developed a habitual set of specialized 
vital principles. There had been nothing to develop 
principles while the Life-stream was in uniform 
career. 139 

133 Each Vital Principle is formulated mechanically 
according to stimulus external to itself. That 
fact applies to all the principles, but Free Will also 
possesses powers of self-stimulus and free 
action. 100 - 361 - 414-430 

134 Original impetus of the Life-stream still con¬ 
tinues, to a large extent; 137 universally conditioning 
life’s physical activities. 158 

135 Executive impulse 114 is the most resourceful 
cause of fructification of potentialities of change. 
When obstructed, the impulse creates, in man, a 
train of evolutionary desires. 
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136 Executive impulse is the mind’s agent for action 
upon what is external to itself, 207 as well as what 
is within itself. 

137 At first. Executive impulse operated exclusively 
in direct attempts (urged by the Unity and Balance 
principles) at restoration of vital unity and equi¬ 
librium, 131 but the disturbance was, notwithstand¬ 
ing, widened and intensified. 189 In the efforts, 
however, a new, partitioned, multiple system of 
equilibrations was gradually evolved, subordinate 
to the general trend of the continued (but reduced 
and modified) main impetus of life. 134 - 170 
Division of Electricity into two balanced kinds 
may be an instance of these equilibrations. 101 129 

138 Executive impulse developed hurtful struggle 
and error, but also slowly produced an ameliora¬ 
tive evolution, which is likely to end by creation 
of a felicitous, new, and everlasting unity. 528 

139 Vital principles 113 - 132 are mainly 150 Energy’s 
reactions to stimuli. 132 Any one of these stimuli, 
if admitted by agential consciousness, and not 
rejected by other influence, elicits its correspond¬ 
ing vital principle from any one particle of 
energy. 325 - 327 Thus, a group of such particles is 
wholly occupied in producing one vital principle 
at one time and another principle at another time. 

CONSCIOUSNESS-MATTER. 

140 Each unit of life-essence 23 - 25 dwells in a cover 
(matter) 112 formed from the essence, and con¬ 
sisting of specialized consciousness, 127 which helps 
to stabilize self-definition. 111 Matter is only an 
outer form 128 to self-definition, and was auto- 
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matically instituted to assist the latter’s mainten¬ 
ance. Thus, matter is really only a manifestation 
of spirit ; but, through mind’s suggestion, the 
physical property is regarded by man as concrete. 
To him, Matter is the only well-defined feature in 
his own composition, and he constantly experiences 
circumstances as matter. Matter is thus strikingly 
distinguished from other Spirit. 

141 Matter’s solidity is only a spiritual quality. 
Space is of a nature which would provide no 
accommodation for solidity other than spiritual. 

142 There could have been no factor, consistent with 
the conditions of the fundamentals of life, which 
was able to prevent the limitless extension of the 
process of division of the Life-stream into 
particles, 102 forthwith enclosed in material covers. 112 
Therefore the mass of consciousness-matter is 
presumably unlimited. The alternative is that 
such mass is surrounded by infinite Life-essence 
in its original unmodified life-stream—an unlikely 
notion, because the original stream was dependent 
on universal uniformity. Consequently, conscious¬ 
ness-matter is probably extended over infinite 
space, 47 ' 49 originally occupied by Life-essence in 
the primal state. 8 

143 All resources —including space—for creation of 
Consciousness-matter were used up (without means 
of supplementation) in the immediate effects of the 
Primal Mutation. 

144 A general metamorphosis of life, in the future, 
is likely to include dissolution of Consciousness- 
matter. All vital problems will at that time have 
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been solved, and there will remain no purpose 
for Consciousness-matter. 523 

145 Each UNIT of Consciousness-matter:— 

consists of a stabilized-energy cover, enclos¬ 
ing energy possessed of primal but electrified 
nature; 

146 is maintained in its original form— subject 
to accidental changes and fructification of 
fundamental potentialities of change,—and is 
indestructible until the general metamor¬ 
phosis. 144 Owing to gradational though rapid 
ramification, 102 the primal mutation produced 
varied and compound effects, and the several 
assemblages of units of consciousness-mat¬ 
ter 127, 14tt were consequently distinctive in 
respective numbers and arrangements of 
units—which themselves are all of uniform 
infinitesimal size ; 34 - 3U - 104 - 122 127 

147 was originally as simple in constitution as was 
possible. 25 It included dimensions, shape, 
surface, and constructional parts, and these 
enclosed a constant amount of Energy 20 in 
original but electrified state, which becomes 
ephemerally converted into sensation 113 and 
various vital principles. 149 - 150 (At the Primal 
Mutation, 101 no selective or differentiating 
activity was present for dividing the nature 
of life-essence ; hence the possession by each 
consciousness-matter unit of an irremovable 
share of the full nature of all life-essence.) 
(All consciousness activity, 119 including con¬ 
sciousness in executive impulse, is achieved 
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through sentience, 110 - 113 which is irritated so 
as with the aid of instinct-thought 309 to 
communicate sensation to a series of units. 
Various organs (muscles) have been evolved 
for promoting exertion of purposive plain 
energy (physical force). 168 - 220 Executive im¬ 
pulse in one form (made by consciousness and 
the mastery principle) stimulates energy in 
the control part of the muscle; thereupon in 
another form (made by sub-consciousness and 
energy) compresses the muscle, and so stimu¬ 
lates its energy; and then, in a third form 
(made by united sub-consciousness and energy 
of the muscular parts), carries itself, as the 
effect of the stimulation of muscular energy, 
to its purposive use. The communication of 
excitation (instanced by blows) is seen to 
extend into a neighbouring organism and 
produce various effects according to receptive 
capacity of the latter. Close repetition gradu¬ 
ally reduces the effect or force of the process of 
excitation 210 ); 

148 is partly independent of, partly associated 
with, neighbouring consciousness-matter 
units; 104 

149 was, through operation of the Unity prin¬ 
ciple, almost immediately after the primal 

mutation, corporately grouped with numerous 
other consciousness-matter units. 146 The 

bodies thus formed were and are subject to 
partial changes of unit-grouping and properties, 
owing to mechanical causation, 50-62 including 
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executive impulse, 111 and fructification of 
potentialities of change. 3 Interactions of con¬ 
stituent units, mental and physical functions, 
and different bodies, start these change- 
processes. Inertia (Conservation principle, 
which is reinforced by other vital principles, 
when an organism's system is disturbed) offers, 
however, considerable resistance to change. 

150 THE VITAL PRINCIPLES 113131 - 133 ■ 291 - 297 - 

320-329 

are a series of fructifications of potentialities of 
change 3 in Energy 164-168 inevitably (in appropriate 
conditions) resulting from externally-caused sen¬ 
tience-irritation acting as a stimulus. But in the 
case of Will 157 the stimulus can be within itself. 
For this self-stimulation power, the principle has 
partly converted sections of Energy into its own 
nature, although at most times (and at an 
organism’s death), when the principle concerned 
is not stimulated, the altered parts behave wholly 
as ordinary energy. 327 Incidentally, Will itself is 
not confined to those parts. 

The Vital Principles are mainly simple reactions 
to the stimuli ; but there is an inclination towards 
Rightness 71 of purpose in most fructifications of 
vital principles. 166 ' 1C0 ' 408 This is due to a virtue- 
influence inevitably proceeding from Rightness 
(Worth). 8 - 488 Energy itself is led by full con¬ 
ditional rightness, 71 and receives stimuli that, be¬ 
cause rightness tends to prevail, are mostly right; 
and rightness and wrongness (in the stimuli) carry 
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influences which incline respectively to advance or 
repress the possessors. These influences are auto¬ 
matically recognized by the goodness in energy and 
are therefore instrumental in modulating energy’s 
response. 

151 The stimuli are of definite generic groups; con¬ 
sequently the Vital principles are also classifiable. 

152 Sentience-irritation (consciousness) and the vital 
principles have been the causes of all purposive 
operations 114 of vital activity, including those— 
chiefly for self-preservation—in inorganic nature. 

153 The vital principles are elements of Will, 415 and, 
pending tho development of Will, they separately 
operate in :— 

attempts at general Life-reunification—the 
original Urge, 131 and 

formation and service of purposes in inde¬ 
pendent bodies. The motives of the purposes 
are dependent on stimuli which are separable 
into right 74 - 76 and erroneous. 71 - 185 
Eventually the vital principles will be employed in 
service of united Will. 630 

154 In conjunction with ideation, 203 the vital prin¬ 
ciples supply the interest or value in experiences 
of current Life. 302 

155 Beforo the primal mutation, Energy operated 
by itself, as, within each life-unit, it still does, in 
the maintenance of the general life-stream. 92 - 14 7 - 
165 But, since the primal mutation, Energy also 
operates directly, in the form of accidents, or 
indirectly, as one or other of the vital principles, 
through executive impulse. 114 
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Activity of all kinds encounters obstructions. 
While a vital principle is being obstructed, in 
organisms possessing ideating power, Will often 
intervenes and causes the idea of desire. 307 

156 The several vital principles differ (according to 
kinds of consciousness-stimulus which produces 
them) in kinds of stimulation which they exercise, 
thought 300 is actuated by every item of con¬ 
sciousness, whatever other principle is also stimu¬ 
lated. Error enters incentive, and much of the 
nature of the vital principles is consequently wrong. 
But, in common the principles produce a mainly 
ameliorative general effect. 408 They tend to im¬ 
prove Life. 150 

157 Will 414 430 is the only vital principle that pos¬ 
sesses power of self-stimulation. 150 Providence 367 “ 

gives the impression of being self-roused, but 
this view is fallacious. 

Operation of all other principles (and generally 
of Will itself) is originated by external stimuli. 150 

Response of the principles is variable in degree, 
in accordance with :— 

Strength of the stimulus ; 

degree of intervention of the Will; 419 

temporary variations (through preoccupation of 
energy) in an individual or body’s principle 
powers, and variations in those powers at 
different periods of life; 

differences between individuals in responsive 
powers of the principles. 

158 The vital principles have being only when there 
is self-stimulation of Will, or external stimulus to, 
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and responsive action in, Energy- There is no 
latent fund of the principles; but, in periods 
wherein they are not stimulated into being, they 
are represented by potentialities. On the other 
hand, they are often prodigally stimulated, so that 
they clash with, confuse, and cancel each other in 
the available mental field. 162 Through executive 
impulse, they also cause diversions of, and con¬ 
junctions with, each other. Thus Ego may stimu¬ 
late Mastery to stimulate Conservation. The vital 
principles also have to compete with crude energy, 
although it is their own source. 34 - 104 - 134 - 155 This 
energy is imprisoned in vital units, but neverthe¬ 
less is normally exerted in collective mass move¬ 
ment of worlds. 166 The interaction between this 
direct exertion of energy and emergence or opera¬ 
tion of vital principles can be extremely subtle 
and complicated. 

159 With executive impulse as its instrument, 
rational thought can stimulate and make highly 
diversified use of the other vital principles. 

160 The several VITAL PRINCIPLES are : 

ENERGY : the special use of the basis of all 
the principles as a vital principle itself (by 
exertion as purposive force) to aid Mas¬ 
tery. 29 - 147> 158 - 168 

UNITY or Solidarity : the prompting to vital 
units to cohere. 169-172 - 365 

ORDER or Balance : the prompting to adjust 
activities to neighbouring activities. 173-174 

MASTERY : the prompting to management. 

175-177 
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INTERRELATION or Interdependence : the 
prompting to co-operation. 178-181 

CONSERVATION : the prompting to retain 
possessions. 182-183 365 

PROVIDENCE. Energy has a characteristic 
of automatically recognizing and supporting 
rightness in what stimulates it. 150 And 
actions, or possession of tendencies, to 
advance uplifting schemes 372 contain a 
powerful worth which produces a peculiar 
sub-conscious stimulus to energy. There 
results a special vital principle, Providence, 
which prompts executive impulse, 111 as op¬ 
portunity occurs, to stimulate any of the 
other principles, to the advantage of the 
possessor of the worth. The executive im¬ 
pulse consists of an aura of influence on 
surroundings, and a series of communications 
from the individual’s subconsciousness 360 
to subconsciousness in such surroundings, 
whose vital principles are thereby favour¬ 
ably actuated 367-376 on the worth-possessing 
individual’s behalf. 

EGO : the prompting to procure all available 
valuable qualities and concomitants in or 
for a being’s self, and to ensure their due 

valuation. 361-300 

THOUGHT : the prompting to investigate 
for means to employ suggestions. 295 - 3 °°- 312 . 

360-363 

DEVELOPMENT : the prompting to attain 
betterment of achievements. 214-216 
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VARIETY : the prompting to refresh faculties 
by changes. 216-217 

RIGHT or Justice : the prompting to achieve 
and appreciate rightness 71 purposively. 497- 
498 (The general inclination to Rightness 
in vital principles 150 is only an incidental 
tendency of the latter.) 

ABSOLUTENESS : the prompting to attain 
comprehensiveness of achievements. 377-382 

TOLERANCE : the prompting to allow other 
beings liberty to act according to their dis¬ 
approved purposes. 492-496 

WILL : the independent choice or adoption 
of a purpose, and the prompting (frequently 
with cumulative force) to execute it by all 
available means. 31 - 10 °- 106 - 167 - 414-430 

Will is to be regarded as a vital principle, 
only because in current life its operations 
usually begin as the result of Consciousness- 
stimulus. Free-will is gradually being in- 
creasedly fructified; and, in its final state 
of supremacy, it will be, not a vital principle, 
but the sole controller and main constituent 
of life. 103 - 227 - 430 

161 The vital principles Unity, Order, Interrelation, 
and Conservation U1 - 160 appear to have been 
fructified early in evolution, and the others to 
have been developed only by organisms. 

162 The leading activities of each human being are 
under control of several co-operating vital prin¬ 
ciples. 168 The following, for instance, frequently 
work together on common schemes : Will, Ego, 
Mastery, Thought, Development, Absoluteness. 
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• 

163 CONSCIOUSNESS (caused by Sentience-irrita¬ 
tion), 110 * 113 * 285 first of the evolutionary influences 
to appear, is a stimulus and subsequent collabo¬ 
rator 114 of all the vital principles. Free Will’s 160 
intensification is being achieved through the agency 
of Consciousness. And Consciousness will be 
Free Will’s chief instrument in Life’s culminant 
state. 630 

164 ENERGY, 

being all Life-essence, 10 - 29 the vital principles, 160 * 
168 and Consciousness 163 are specializations of 
energy. 150 

165 Pure or crude energy, 165 which became electrified, 
was quantitatively reduced by its partial conver¬ 
sion into consciousness-matter, 112 and is tempo¬ 
rarily lessened by its ephemeral conversions into 
consciousness (from sentience-irritation) and vital 
principles. 147 

166 Pure energy carries the worlds 155 in a sequel of 
the original life-stream, 02 but with a force reduced 
by division and by the complex actions of the 
Balancing principle. 173 

167 Every form of Life’s activity is part of Energy, 
in original electrified state, or temporarily con¬ 
verted into consciousness, or vital principles, or 
executive impulse. 

168 Unmodified energy serves as a vital principle, 

when urged by other principles to exert itself 

as purposive stimulus—forming plain (physical) 

force 160 —and therewith aid the Mastery prin¬ 
ciple. 147 
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169 The UNITY or Solidarity PRINCIPLE 160 , 174 
is actuated by consciousness, in vital units, of 
their propinquity to others of form suitable for 
coalescing. 

170 The failure of the Unity principle, after the 
primal mutation, to restore uniformity in the Life- 
stream 131 led to actuation of the Order or Balance 
principle. 173 Between them, however, the prin¬ 
ciples of Unity and Order were unable to do more 
than produce a series of separate junctions and 
equilibrations of life-parts. 124 - 137 - 189 

171 The Unity principle is apparently constantly at 
work in prompting executive impulse to hold bodies 
together. 

172 The culminant state of the Universe will include 

complete unity. 628 


The ORDER or BALANCE PRINCIPLE 160 

173 Wherever cohesion or co-operation of neighbour¬ 
ing vital units is unattained, Consciousness of the 
fact in the several bodies actuates the Order or 
Balance principle, 170 which prompts mutual adjust¬ 
ments of activities, and thus, wdth various degrees 
of success, usually affords at least the advantage 
of regularity of operations in the universe. 202 

174 The Order principle is a preliminary form of the 
Mastery principle. 175 


175 THE MASTERY PRINCIPLE 


160 


is actuated by consciousness of need of bringing 
various other vital principles and acts of executive 
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impulse into co-operation, in order to carry out, 
where possible, the promptings of temporarily 
governing principles. Multiple Consciousness is an 
indispensable help to it in this work of manage¬ 
ment. 

176 1 he operations of Mastery principle are com¬ 
plicated by encounters with oppositional forces. 
It is, in any circumstances, often stimulated (by 
Will) to exert itself more, and summon further 
thought and other resources to its work. 

177 Organisms 218-227 possess complicated constitu¬ 
tions whose functioning requires multitudinous 
interventions'of the Mastery principle. 

178 THE INTERRELATION PRINCIPLE 160 

(comprising Interdependence, Mutuality, Sympathy, 
Love, and Altruism) is actuated by consciousness 
of the necessity or benefit (to the participants on 
one or both sides) of utilizing any favourable 
external influences available, and of co-operation 
between organisms, and of the likableness of the 
sources of these benefits. 

179 In its elementary uses, the Interrelation prin¬ 
ciple is stimulated in the same way (by conscious¬ 
ness of co-operative needs) as Mastery : 176-177 but 
external co-operants, instead, or in support, of those 
possessed by the self, are sought. 

180 When stimulated by ideals, 383 the interrelation 
principle comes to include affection or reverence; 
and, in suitable circumstances, there may be 
reciprocal love. 
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181 The interrelation principle is frequently inverted 
into emphatic INDEPENDENCE or HATRED ; 

wrongly, by actuation from erroneously applied 
egotism, or other mistakes of judgment; 
rightly, by actuation from well-based con¬ 
sciousness that evil is being encountered. 
Independence is also right as a stimulus 
to development of good character and 
schemes in the individual. 

The Interrelation principle is also inverted into 
FEAR, 426 when external influences appear power¬ 
fully oppositional. 

(Love, Hatred, and Fear are applied, not only 
to externals, but to some of the individual’s own 
acts and qualities, which are, however, envisaged 
as externals.) 

182 THE CONSERVATION PRINCIPLE 160 438 

is actuated by consciousness of partial loss, or of 
danger of loss, of possessions. 

183 By helping in the stabilization of consciousness- 
matter, 111 the Conservation principle was instru¬ 
mental in forming a basis for all evolutionary 
processes. 

184 ERROR (Wrongness 71 ) 

consists of various kinds of effects of inappropriate 
attributes or characteristics possessed by most 
single and grouped forms of energy and by many 
forms of abstraction. Error was initiated by primal 
mutation. 189 In the subsequent developments it 
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became complex through the incompleteness of 
the processes of Evolution 201 and the mechanical 

interactions of their immature and inharmonious 

effects. 

185 There is no vital principle of error. Energy 
would not specialize itself into a principle of evil 
purpose, in response to wrong consciousness stimu¬ 
lation. The vital forces are essentially right. But, 
under stimulation by imperfect consciousness, good 
vital principles are applied erroneously. Error is a 
temporary quality of vital essence—a transformable 
feature that will be transfigured into Perfection. 36 - 

71 629 Error is a circumstance-caused misapplica¬ 
tion of good forces. 

There was entire Ignorance during original 
conditions; and Absence of a design 11-13 and 
of intelligent direction of Life after the primal 
mutation, involved provisional Error until the 
completion of Evolution. 

186 If Error were not eventually to be transformed 
into complete Perfection, 185 the fact would connote 
an eternity of a burden of wrong —an unbelievable 
fate. 368 - But Error is only transient. 199 

187 The incompleteness of the processes of Evolu¬ 

tion 184 occasions defective construction and use of 
organs (notably intellect and involves con¬ 

tests 189 - 262 between organisms for vital necessaries 
equally required by, but inadequately available for, 
all of them. Operations of the defective intellect 
are rendered much more erroneous by the frequent 
absence of appropriate Consciousness,—the nega¬ 
tion known as Nescience or Ignorance. 188 Ignor- 
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ance and Error have innocent causes; but the 
resultant evil circumstances even cause Will to 
deviate from its good tendencies. 198 - 424 

188 Nescience, Ignorance, or Non-consciousness, 93 - 
las. i87 was originally complete and continuous 
throughout life, but (owing to potentiality of 
change 3 ) consciousness was able to emerge when 
various factors appeared. For the most part, the 
original state remains, owing to delayed occurrence 
of necessary conjunctures in causation. But ignor¬ 
ance itself is only a negation, without contents 
and therefore without badness, and without means 
of providing its consciousness-alternative. 

If complete knowledge had been existent at the 
beginning of Evolution, all erroneous developments 
would have been avoided. 20 

189 The primal mutation 109 - no - 184 and multitudin¬ 
ous issuing accidents caused disorder among, and 
corresponding friction between, units of conscious¬ 
ness-matter. The Unity and Balance vital prin¬ 
ciples were unable 170 properly to rectify the dis¬ 
order, and the errors widened. 137 Sets of the 
operations were actuated in conflict with each 
other. 

Conflict between vital units involved conflict of 
vital principles. A principle in a. body warred with 
the same or another principle in the same or 
another body, and so became changed in its 
influence from beneficence to destructiveness. 
Error was thus intensified. 

190 In the intellectual field, 286 serious Error is readily 
admitted when previous basic knowledge on the 
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subject is slender or entirely absent. 188 Proper 
use of new suggestions usually demands avail¬ 
ability, 335 in the recipient, of a body of correct 
criteria. The ill-effect of ignorance is in itself 
small compared with the evil which thought with¬ 
out adequate knowledge facilitates, namely, the 
acceptance of active untruths. Emphatic use of 
intellect in crude circumstances involves multiplica¬ 
tion of opportunities of fallacious results. But these 
opportunities do not all mature; and, when they 
do, corrective knowledge is often quickly available. 

And not to employ mind vigorously would be the 
worst error of all. 

191 Crudeness in consciousness-stimuli 188 is some¬ 
times the sole cause of conflicts between vital 
principles; sometimes the conflict is due solely to 
oppositions (between entities) initiated by the primal 
mutation ; 189 and sometimes the conflict is attri¬ 
butable to both these agencies together. 

192 Ignorance of any relevant matter may vitiate 

thought in even the best intellects. This fact is 

often disclosed when circumstances have compelled 

decision to be made before adequate research was 
possible. 

193 Mystery-fallacies develop from imagination actu¬ 
ated by hazy erroneous ideas, in which the least 
probable elements are often the most magnified. 

194 Action of essentially erroneous kind is frequently 
necessary for rectification of error. For example, 
peaceful citizens sometimes have to use violence, 
itself wrong, in defence against highway attacks. 

195 Principles exerted without ultimate uplifting use, 
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whether or not they create special errors, all 
engender the common error of WASTE. 

The Conservation and Interrelation principles, 
acting together in prompting Propagation of Organ¬ 
isms, 247 produce a special form of Waste-error— 
Multiplied Waste. There is ridiculous survival of 
hosts of useless species; and this is accompanied 
by multitudinous procreation of their units. 252 
The vast numbers of units that die give place to 
further myriads in tediously similar forms. Neither 
rapid decay nor successive massacres can produce 
the desirable depletion. 

196 The processes and results of careers of organisms 
are nearly all monotonous, puny, and futile. 
Normal, individually valid, organic energies frus¬ 
trate each other in a prodigious series of con¬ 
flicts. 252 The prodigality of Nature suggests ideas 
of misery, not opulence. 

197 The greater part of the labours of man himself, 
even those that are well directed, are squandered. 
Portions of them are satisfactory to a certain stage, 
but defective organization militates against pre¬ 
servation, concatenation, and development of the 
results. The waste of intellect proceeds, almost 
unnoticed by man’s critical faculties. 

198 Will 187 has a natural inclination to right¬ 
ness. 150 - 424 In many instances Will could urge 
its good force more powerfully, and so defeat bad 
influences : and the failure to exert itself fully in 
this manner constitutes Guilt —that is, culpable 
laxity. 

199 Activities (ameliorative in their respective separ- 
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ate tendencies) of multitudinous independent 
organic and other bodies came into opposition, 
and thereby occasioned extension of the chaos 
from the primal mutation. The further chaos 
constituted circumstances causing expansion of 
error. 

Moreover, although co-operation can be used for 
vast ameliorative purposes, organisms have very 
largely produced retrogression from collective 
action. Mistakes of persuasive individuals have 
been emphasized by support of communities. The 

, total of Wrongdoing has thus, from time to time, 
received considerable increases, militating against 
the tendency of the vital principles to improve 
general conditions. 

But, ameliorative action will extend gradually 
among all people, by means of increasing know¬ 
ledge and the favour given by vital principles to 
rightness. 160 

200 Evolution will bring about complete develop¬ 
ment and perfect co-ordination of Life’s forces, 
and cessation of all error will be an incidental 
feature of the conversion. 629 No vitality will be 
destroyed in the processes. 

201 EVOLUTION 22 of Life 

commenced with the primal mutation. 106-139 

202 Evolution is developmental change of properties, 
in widespread life, by growingly diversified and 
specialized co-operative, reactive, or oppositional 
(accidental 06 or purposive) interplay of vital prin¬ 
ciples 160 and consciousness and subconscious- 
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ness 110 - 293 (and consequent executive impulse 114 ) 
fructifjdng the infinite potentialities of change. 3 

The development may take a wrong direction, 
but is generally characterized by Conditional Right¬ 
ness, 71 previous achievements of Evolution being 
rendered more effective. 205 Except as the result 
of rare accidents, Evolution can attain Progressive 
Rightness only through (part of) Man’s activities. 

Evolution has caused development of various 
special applications of vital principles and their 
executive impulses, producing, among other 
results :— 

attraction, contraction, expansion, resilience, 
fusion, disruption, chemical action, heating, 
cooling, vibration, stagnation, mechanical 
motion, metabolism, muscular action, nervous 
system, intellect. 

Evolution has been varied enough to contrive, 
in the course of many millions of years, all the 
developments constituting the current Universe, 
from molecules to worlds (and their organic 
inhabitants),—every particle of which retains life- 
essence, 34 —and from the economy of infinitesimals 
to the interaction of collections of worlds. 

Evolution in inorganic matter has produced 
frequently recurring activities, instanced by earth¬ 
quakes and electrical disturbances, which seem like 
gigantic organic operations. The organism Man 
has applied many of these inorganic activities to 
enormous mechanical purposes. 

203 Explanation of the origination of many of the 
evolutionary processes, even in the case of inorganic 
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bodies, needs greater science than man has yet 
acquired. Probably the elucidation of Life’s main 
problems will be made without the aid of recon¬ 
struction of all bygone vital processes, some of 
which were so slowly gradual that, even if perfect 
repetitions were achieved, the determining factors 
might remain undisclosed. Scientific demonstra¬ 
tion of numerous methods of evolution has, how¬ 
ever, been attained within the short period wherein 
the subject has been studied. 

204 Subconsciousness of effects of the Primal Muta¬ 
tion 106 immediately stimulated vital principles to 
function mechanically, by natural reaction, to 
regulate those effects. Eventually, a physical acci¬ 
dent 206 caused sub-consciousness to actuate the 
vital principle of Thought (in a crude form 16 °) to 
fructify a potentiality of subconscious constructive 
Design. 21 - 248 This act commenced developmental 
organic life, which proceeded automatically to 
elaboration of Design. Design operates solely by 
means of Organisms; 206 and only by man has 

any attempt at large-scale design been made in 
the world. 

Design adapted, and was limited by, current 
conditions. 

205 All forms of organic life other than man have 
(owing to strong concentration of their appetites 
having prevented extension of their objects, and 
to the absence of innovation-producing accidents) 
achieved nearly or quite as much evolution as, by 
themselves, they ever can, 262 except that resulting 
from cross-breeding. 207 
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206 Probably at an advanced period of Evolution, a 
marine inorganic body was casually actuated, by 
its own or external momentum, to move part of 
itself backward and forward in such wise that the 
motion reinforced an already existing process, 
prompted by the unity principle, for annexation of 
matter to the body. The matter annexed consisted 
of particles floating close to the body. The acci¬ 
dent led to Design. 204 The Thought and Con¬ 
servation principles caused the Unity and Inter¬ 
relation principles to collaborate for rendering the 
new action of absorption by self-motion repetitive 
and habitual. The absorbing body was thereby 
converted into the first example of organic matter— 
a marine plant. By association with other sub¬ 
stance in the body, the absorbed matter acquired 
the properties of that substance. 

[Every physical atom is an elementary organism, 
active within and around itself. Every body is 
held together by internal operations of vital prin¬ 
ciples, and is therefore a collective organism. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of distinction, matter is 
regarded as inorganic and inert, unless it possesses 
self-movable acquisitive physical parts]. 

As monotonous action gradually causes ineffi¬ 
ciency of vital function, 210 - 240 the variety 216 and 
development 16 °- 215 vital principles probably be¬ 
came stimulated to maintain and thence improve 
the new organic movement. Thus improved, the 
organism experienced extended sub-conscious¬ 
ness stimuli; and much complexity of function 
resulted. 
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207 Difference of new physical circumstances has 
always militated against repetition of the act of 
conversion of inorganic life into an organic being. 
Various inorganic substances compounded by 
nature can be chemically reproduced by man, 
through assembly of their few basic elements in 
due relative quantities. But the first organic being 
was evidently created in unique and highly complex 
circumstances. The several essential antecedent 
conditions were unlikely ever to be reassembled, 
at any rate naturally. And the inorganic material 
of the first organism was probably less rigid in 
constitution and far more co-operatively respon¬ 
sive to external influences than any subsequent 
inorganic material could be. Organic stocks 
tended, partly through increasing complexity, 
partly through action of the conservation prin¬ 
ciple, to become more set or fixed in forms at each 
stage of descent. Thus, later evolution was rela¬ 
tively on a minor, more gradual scale—except as 
to modifications within a species occasioned by inter¬ 
actions of highly different qualities through dual 
parentage; also except as to results of crossing of 
species, which produces some extraordinary diverg¬ 
ences. (Occurrence of individuals of widely-separ¬ 
ated ancestral types is found among current 
kindred : 260 a fact due to restriction of qualities 
transmitted in reproduction. This emphasis on 
parts of the ancestral traits in inheritance has 
erratic effects on ameliorative progress. But there 
may be useful selected mating for the express 
purpose of intensive development of well-defined 
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characteristics. Normal inheritance, by blending 
parental qualities 250 or by causing conjunctions 
of them so as to develop potentialities of new 
traits, produces some individuals much in advance 
of any of their lineal predecessors. But, pheno¬ 
menally inferior individuals in the lineage are also 
produced in a corresponding manner.) 

The conditions producing the first organism, 
though largely unique, were, by causational laws, 
inevitable and inevitably effective. There may have 
been some similar creations of organisms in early, 
congenial times,—some failing, others succeeding 
and attaining parallel developments. 

208 The fructification of change-potentialities, during 
the processes of dual inheritance, 207 amplifies char¬ 
acteristics, and so renders other change-potential¬ 
ities currently practicable ; 38 and, between them, 
these potentialities form an opulent basis for evolu¬ 
tion of abrupt changes in organisms. When such 
changes prove advantageous, the species tends to 
continue them; their best exponents are favoured 
as desirable mates, and so the new features are 
propagated. 

Thus evolutionary processes are conducted partly 
by experiment. 216 - 237-239 

DETERIORATIVE EFFECTS OF HABIT. 

209 Habit, Custom, Usage, or Practice are names for 
continuous or frequently-repetitive exercise of any 
activities. 

210 Every kind of activity, including the mainten¬ 
ance of electrization 101 of energy, which de- 
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viates from Energy’s original form of movement, 92 
is imperfect and subject to functional weakening 
from prolonged repetition of its effort. 206 - 211 In 
inorganic matter there is an inherent crumbling 
process because of monotony, which, however, is 
probably partly corrected by reactions of prin¬ 
ciples. Many parts of organic action are also self- 
regulated in the same way. For the continuous 
maintenance of their functions, some organs require 
exercise of strenuous character. 147 Fatigue of 
organs entails functional deterioration, unless good 
intervals of rest or importation of variety 206 are 
forthcoming. 235 - 210 

If the habitual use of organic functions is properly 
relieved, it produces (by bringing cumulative ex¬ 
pertness of sub-consciousness) a small amount of 
enhanced efficiency ; otherwise such use leads to 
deterioration. 

211 Rapid Repetition of any one stimulus reduces both 
the receiving and the responding organic actions, 
because these always work under sorao stress, 210 
which, if long-continued, occasions tediousness and 
weakness. 240 A change of activities is then wel¬ 
comed. Hence there is special irksomeness in 
concentrating on one idea, when fresh, alternative 
stimuli are present. A continuous pervasive sense 
of tension, and the effort to resist the distracting 
temptations, augment the monotony fatigue. 

212 In healthy conditions, most organic members 
are provided with a sufficiency of automatic regula¬ 
tion 21 °- 240 to enable them to execute their func¬ 
tions without much monotony-deterioration. 
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But intellect, owing to marked functional stress 
and temptations from distracting stimuli, is par¬ 
ticularly prone to fatiguing effects of Habit, unless 
rest and variety are specially enforced by Will and 
Mastery upon the operations in progress. A 
paralysis or, alternatively, a disintegration comes 
eventually in default of diversification of man’s 
mental processes. 28 ^ -314 

Hence acts of repeated, familiarized labour are 
managed best instinctively, that is, without con¬ 
stantly ideating the processes. 

213 Among intellectual functions requiring special 
refreshing, by variety and rest, 240 is the cultivation 
of ideals. 386 For instance, all old ceremonies, which 
are repeated expressions of ideals, are tiresome if 
they are rigid, lengthy, or frequent. 

214 THE DEVELOPMENT PRINCIPLE 63 

160 . 256 . 444 

is actuated by consciousness of opportunities, 
needs, 217 - 253 and possibilities of Developmental 
Progress or Betterment, 498 or of Radiation of 
approved attainments. 

DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRESS (which in large 
part results from activities produced otherwise than 
by the Development principle) comprises con¬ 
ditionally and progressively right Evolution 202 and 
operations of vital principles for preparations for 
such Evolution, suoh as training in rightness and 
the annihilation of error. 

215 Developmental progress 214 is initiated largely 
by fortuitous means 20e - 208 —external circumstances 
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producing novel excitations of sub-consciousness 
(leading to fructification of potentialities of 
change 3e ) or providing ready-made examples of 
progress for mechanical copying. These agencies 
often create developmental progress by themselves, 
but they may also rouse the purposive stimulus 
(Development principle) to promote them. 214 

216 THE VARIETY PRINCIPLE 160 

is actuated by consciousness of the value of novelty 
or contrast 206 - 210 in rectifying organic (especially 
intellectual) fatigue due to monotony. 240 (See 
also 53 °.) 

217 The Variety principle operates by purposively 

stimulating the Constructive Thought principle. 312 

ORGANISMS (other than elementary). 206_208 - 

240-244 

The COMPONENTS of an Organism are 218-221 ;— 

218 The NUCLEUS or initial substance, possessing 
properties (in compressed form) 206 of the first 
organism, and transmitted with modifications 
through one or other of the lines of descent; 

200 . 233 . 248 

219 A DOMINANT section binding other parts to 
it. 242 From the first, each organism has been 
subject to confused operation, through conflicting 
activities carried on within itself. But, in the 
evolution of improved organisms efForts have been 
made to rectify the defect. The vital principles 
of Unity, Order, and Mastery in the organism 
intervene to attempt producing a consistency in 
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the operations. The first corrective efforts were 
probably made from the gravitational centre of 
the organism. Subconsciously, it was found useful 
to transfer these functions to the outer surface 
of the organism, so that mastery could also be 
employed more successfully in relations with ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. Further, it was at the sur¬ 
face of the organism that subconsciousness received 
impressions from externals. Such impressions 
aroused various vital principles, which were stimu¬ 
lated to mechanically-reactive promptings. Under 
direction of the Thought vital principle, 309 sub- 
consciousness expeditiously communicated those 
promptings to the several organs. 220 The prompt¬ 
ings stirred the Thought principle in the organs; 
thereby causing strong executive impulse 114 to be 
generated and applied by similar methods of com¬ 
munication to the objects to be operated upon. 
The Thought principle (at the surface of the 
organism) served as a general guide, and so the 
action of the organs was largely co-ordinated. 
Subordinate organs—sense ducts or nerves (lines 
of consciousness-matter specialized for co-opera¬ 
tion)—were initiated and developed for use of the 
system of subconsciousness communications. 290 * 29a * 
298 . 322 j n or d er to facilitate the system, the 
Thought principle caused the development, at the 
body’s surface, of a nerve-centre for general use. 
Promptings to protect and enhance the convenience 
of this focussing organ led later to its being folded 
inside the body. The section of the body which 
had general direction of the organism accompanied 
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the focussing organ. Surface organs (senses) for 
more comprehensive perception of external in¬ 
fluences were evolved, and subconsciousness-ducts 
were utilized for bringing the resultant impressions 
into communication with the nerve-centre. Thus 
were instituted incipient BRAIN 316 - 318 and its 
auxiliaries. Later, in some species, the matter in 
the region surrounding brain 322 —that is, the region 
in part of which the organism’s general directing 
section was situated—was (by sub-consciousness 
and Thought and Mastery principles) supplied 
with highly-developed nerve-communications, and 
specialized into an organ whose whole energy was 
available for massed stimulation of vital principles, 
so that the organism could the better conduct 
purposive action. The evolution of this organ 
(collective MIND, 280 - 327 which incorporated the 
organism s general directing section) was suggested 
to the constructive thought and mastery principles 
by the existence of the focussed brain ; 

220 SUBORDINATE ORGANIC sections—the numer¬ 
ous organs of all sorts other than Brain and Mind 
(or their equivalents). The physical part of all 
organs consists of consciousness-matter 145 which 
has been evolved into peculiar assemblages severally 
serving to modulate I4tt sentience-irritation (sub- 
consciousness) 113 - 147 into special organic sentience- 
irritation. This modulation results in (a) associa¬ 
tive subconsciousness in the organ, (b) distinctive 
stimulus on vital principles in the organ, and 
(c) creation of executive impulse 114 in distinctive 
forms. (See reference to muscles in 147 .) 
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221 A FRAMEWORK or skeleton, to hold the organ¬ 
ism together; 

COVERINGS to protect the body; 

INVIGORATING MEDIA, formed and distributed 
(to various parts of the body) by organs 220 (c); 
FOREIGN MATTER periodically absorbed 240 into 
the other components, to strengthen or sustain 
them. This matter is partly organic and partly 
inorganic. (Inorganic matter has thus an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove its vitality); 

WASTE MATTER awaiting excretion. 240 

222 The organs, their own subordinate organs, and 
all of the constituent particles lead partially 
independent existences within the body, although 
their principal normal function is to co-operate in 
the existence and activities of the corporate life. 
Besides the organs, the other parts of organisms 221 
(many of them rigid in construction) are also 
composed of vital particles, vitality being common 
to all nature. 

223 Like each particle of matter, 148 each organism 
as a unit exists partly independently of and partly 
associated with externals. 

224 The Thought 309 and Mastery 177 principles in the 
Dominant section, 219 using sub-conscious or con¬ 
scious executive impulse to actuate vital prin¬ 
ciples 150 - 103 in any of the organs, are the main 
organizers 241 in achieving the organism’s co¬ 
operative action. 

225 Organic nature connotes various sorts and degrees 
of activity on externals. The organs themselves 
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undergo both temporary and permanent variations 
of character. 

226 Each physical particle contains life-essence with 
full original attributes, 34 and consequently it is 
natural for the possessor of a discerning intellect. 

to identify his interests with those of universal 
life. 

227 Evolutionary powers 201 ' 208 were moved to en¬ 
hance the specialization and collaboration of the 
brain and nerves, to extend and consolidate the 
Mind organ, 219 and to improve the subordinate 
organic sections. 220 Increasing needs, including 
those entailed by changed environment, 237 urged 
forward these processes. 

Species 260 survived as a result of structural 
development by strong stimulation from their vital 
principles. Man eventually fructified the poten¬ 
tiality of Free Will. 160 426 

PARTITION OF ORGANISMS. 

228 After the original organism 206 had, by its 
organic function, enlarged itself considerably, the 
principle of conservation probably instigated en¬ 
closure of the foreign matter; and the action of 
annexation, which had become habitual, was modi¬ 
fied (by means of the principles of thought and 
mastery) to one of swallowing into the highly 
flexible body. The consequent gradual distension 
of the organism caused the imperfectly-covered 
body to become unwieldy and to break into two 
parts, 246 each a separate organism with the impulse 
to exercise further suction of foreign matter. For, 
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the success of the organ had led to other like 
organs developing on the body. 

The vital principles had been instigated to cause 
some of the foreign matter to be assimilated into 
the organism’s own material. 

The processes of new absorption, distension, and 
partition were repeated in the two organisms, and 
in the resultant pairs of organisms. Multiplication 
of units continued by successive partitions. All 
the organisms became enlarged by assimilation of 
the foreign matter absorbed. 

229 The process of blending foreign matter with the 
organic substance 228 led to the partial or com¬ 
plete conversion of the former into the character¬ 
istics of the latter. This assimilation was managed 
by the organism’s controlling principles repressing 
some of the characteristics in the foreign matter 
and encouraging others. 

The blending operations—constituting GROWTH 
62 . 260 —enabled the organisms to become larger 
than the original unit of their family. 

Organisms proceeded to develop powers of selec¬ 
tion of foreign matter nearest related to themselves, 
and also to improve their own characteristics by 
well-chosen importations. When organic parts 
became impaired, the foreign matter absorbed was 
applied largely to amending the defects. 

230 The process of every organism dividing itself 
into two 228 caused a vast multiplication in the 
total number. 

231 The multitudinous organisms thus created became 
widely disseminated by their moving, liquid habitat. 
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232 In the course of evolution of some organisms, a 
change in after-effects of division occurred. The 
pluralized organism did not break up, but formed 
a colony of cohering organisms. The units in the 
colony differentiated their individual functions, for 
the use of all. There was also specialization for 
the units in their several annexations of the various 
kinds of matter available for absorption. The 
interrelation principle produced a suzerainty of one 
unit over the colony. The gregariousness had its 
protective uses, the fact of largeness tending to 
save the collection from absorption by other 
organisms. 

In some species the associated units produced 
similar separate units on their own several sur¬ 
faces, while all the original colony was still holding 
together. 

Any prolonged difficulty experienced in collect¬ 
ing sufficient absorbable matter for growth or 
renovation, 229 however, eventually broke up each 
colony, and started groups of the units on separate 
careers. 

233 Many species evolved change of method of 
absorbing foreign matter. Their character was 
also modified in a manner rendering continuance 
of the earlier process of division of the organism 
into two organisms unsuitable. Such species con¬ 
tinued to acquire excessive substance, none of 
which became waste. 221 All the excess was ex¬ 
truded 247 as a new organism, which continued to 
absorb foreign matter and to increase by growth. 229 
For, each particle of the body was so closely 
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associated with neighbouring particles that, when 
removed from the old organism, the new body 
proceeded to reproduce them one by one, in all 
their varieties and to the point of completeness, 
by aid of its imported material. 247 - 248 [When, at 
a much later stage of evolution, 247 provision was 
made for the excessive matter to be reserved and 
concentrated specially before extrusion, such matter 
was intensified in associative power, so that it was 
able to communicate with the whole body and 
register all changes of characteristics of the parent 
organism. Thus equipped, this matter descended 
to later generations as their nucleus, 218 - 228 and, 
at each stage of evolution in the carrying bodies, 
further associations were added. The nucleus 
matter was thus enabled to reproduce organisms 
in their several varieties.] The new organisms, in 
turn, gradually developed redundant substance,— 
extruded as further organisms, which were thus 
produced in continuous sequences. 

234 By such means, and various ramifications thereof, 
reproduction of organisms was brought about. 

EXERCISE-CONDmONS OF ORGANS. 

235 If very great, Fatigue 210 causes temporary 
deterioration and complete or partial loss of co¬ 
operation 224 of organs and sometimes their per¬ 
manent injury, though their constituent life- 
essence units are not individually harmed. Efforts 
at re-strengthening by absorption of suitable 
foreign matter 147 - 229 - 240 in such cases may fail. 
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Permanent injury of the organs may also be 
caused by abnormal diversion of their activities— 
instanced in some diseases. 

Disuse of organs, especially by successive genera¬ 
tions of a species, leads to deterioration and finally 
atrophy of such organs. 241 

236 Evolution contrived for organs some resilience 
and other self-corrective properties; 240 and neces¬ 
sary exercise can therefore be exceeded a little 
with harmless consequences. Such exertion even 
produces advantageous developmental results, be¬ 
cause it cultivates expert ness. 2,0 But, carried 
beyond certain points, the excess causes injurious 
abnormality to organs. 

EVOLUTION OF ORGANIC SPECIES 

202 . 252 , 267 , 268 

237 Constitutions of most organisms developed dif¬ 
ferently from the first organism and from each 
other, because originally such constitutions were 
very plastic and specially subject to change by 
accidental contacts 65 and variations of local cir¬ 
cumstances, 227 and latterly, in the case of man, 
reason involved search for self-improvement and 
general betterment. Success in the struggle to be 
enduring 263 caused wide establishment of numerous 
types formed by the differentiations. And thus 
organic evolution was achieved. 

238 Some of the floating plants, becoming stranded, 
applied their absorptive organs in part to extrac¬ 
tion of suitable matter from the earth, and so 
developed roots. 
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239 With the organs of motility 206 sundry organisms 
evolved means of self-propulsion through water. 
Better scope of acquisitive action was thus pro¬ 
cured. Later, some of these organisms spent part 
of their time on shores, and evolved from the motile 
organs limbs for self-locomotion on land. 

DEATH . 235 ' 236,483-485 

240 In complex organisms, imperfect generic con¬ 
struction, 210 or stunted individual development, or 
accidental degeneration of organic parts, or mono¬ 
tonous action (especially in intellectual work) 206> 
2 ii, 2 i 2 , 213 entailing strenuous exercise and con¬ 
sequent fatigue, 210 - 235 or long disuse of organs, 235 
causes complete or partial loss or abnormal diver¬ 
sion of co-operative activities—that is, defectiveness 
of organic functions. 

The counter-agents resilience, 236 and other special 
self-regulations of the effects of monotony or of 
other injuries, rest—including variety of occupa¬ 
tion, 206 - 216 — exercise under right conditions, 210 - 212 
and absorption of suitable foreign matter to stimu¬ 
late co-operation of organic parts 22l « 235 conduce 
to the vigour of organic -conditions. 

In various degrees, in the several parts of complex 
organisms, some of the forementioned factors of 
organic deterioration are ever at work. Some of 
the remedies named are also constantly operating— 
most often with not quite complete success. 

Between the two sets of influences, the organic 
efficiency is ordinarily at first more than main¬ 
tained, new growth being in the ascendant; but, 
later, decay predominates. 
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Most processes of decay are directly and gradually 
produced by the organism’s defective nature and 
self-instituted injurious activities. But there are 
also occasional or continuous accidental causes. 
They include entry of destructive parasite organ¬ 
isms into the system. 

241 It is necessary for the organs to obtain, among 
their functional achievements, maintenance-co- 
operation (a) of their particles and (6) with each 
other. 235 * 240 This is managed by sub-conscious 
executive impulses 114 from the principles within 
the several organs. 

Some organs are, however, not indispensable 
in the co-operative system, and can become 
atrophied 235 or be removed, without endangering 
the organism’s life. 

242 A time arrives to every complex organism when 
weakness, disease, or summary accident causes at 
least one of the essential organs to fail in adequate 
maintenance of collaboration of its own con¬ 
stituents, 240 and hence to terminate that co¬ 
operation between such organ and other essential 
organs which is necessary for the existence of the 
organism, as such. This termination of co-opera¬ 
tion is the universal cause of DEATH. 

Whether its cause be internal or external, Death 
may result instantaneously. 

Immediately or shortly after death of the 
organism each of its constituent organs (including 
that of Mind)—being deprived of necessary co¬ 
operants—also ends its internal collaboration, that 
is, dies. For various periods after their death the 
organic parte remain massed, but most of them are 
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soon broken up. Nothing can kill life-essence 15< 34 
in the constituent particles, whatever transforma¬ 
tions 3 these may undergo. 

243 Breakage of inorganic bodies can be effected 
without decomposition of the parts. But death 
invariably produces comprehensive automatic de¬ 
composing action in all organs of an organism. 
Organs are interconnected to form one mutually de¬ 
pendent group of members—one conjoint existence; 
and fatal injury to one essential organ involves death 
of all the others. The collective action of the parts 
of each organ ceases, and their characteristics also 
become transformed. 

244 Death is one of the most ameliorative of Life’s 
processes. If death had been circumvented, the 
world would have become filled with comatose, 
inefficient organisms. 

245 In all organisms the Conservation principle (and, 
in Man, the ego principle as well) prompts effort 
for perpetual life. Decay soon appears: and, 
against this, the Mastery principle has endeavoured 
to provide defensive properties for the organism. 
Among other devices, Evolution has introduced 
organs for causing re-invigoration by circulatory 
fluids of rich regenerative character. By such 
subtle contrivances death is deferred for long 
periods. But, eventually there is failure in the 
delicate and difficult internal co-operations which 
are essential for preservation of complex organisms. 
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SPECIALIZED PROPAGATION OF 

ORGANISMS. 

246 The partitioning and re-partitioning processes 228 
experienced by the first simple organism involved 
neither death nor propagation, but only divided- 
continuance of the one ever-growing being. 

[Considerable numbers of the organism’s multi¬ 
tudinous selves were however destroyed by external 
forces.] 

247 The intricacy of construction of organisms 
which extruded 233 progeny involved eventual 
death. 240 - 245 

The processes of extrusion were troublesome; 
and the vital principles consequently applied them¬ 
selves to improving the operations. Elaborate 
measures were required. Reservation of the best 
available section of the body was made for storage 
of the excess substance, and organs were formed for 
regulation of the latter in various ways. To 
strengthen this regulative action, evolution intro¬ 
duced co-operation between individuals of some 
species. For this purpose, organs were variously 
accentuated or repressed, to form two specialized 
types, one complementing the other. And thus 
sex was created. 

he processes mentioned became highly differ¬ 
entiated, species by species. In some cases, the 
systems evolved fail unless accidental collaboration 
of external agencies occurs. 

248 Before that substance 233 * 247 which occupies the 
reproductive organs is extruded as progeny, the 
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latter’s nucleus 218 has developed the rudiments 
of the other organic parts. The nucleus, because 
it possesses the properties of the earliest organ¬ 
ism 218 and yet has been continuously acquiring 
associations 233 (in both parental lines, if there is 
more than one), is imbued with developable 
attributes derived from the whole series of 
ancestral species. A graduated series of design- 
changes is therefore undergone by the progeny 
before its birth. In kind and gradation many of 
the preliminary forms in the sequences are common 
to numerous species, because of common early 
ancestry. The human embryos pass through 
stages which clearly show relationship to protozoa, 
worms, fishes, reptiles, and apes—a fact incident¬ 
ally providing additional evidence against the 
theory of original design in Life. 21 * 204 

249 At birth, the individual possesses only elementary 
properties of its organic group, together with the 
potentiality of development into the full character¬ 
istic form; and, in the more advanced species 
relatively longer time is required for maturing. 

250 The properties inherited in the nucleus are 
developed partly by the embryo, partly after 
birth. 248 [The associations acquired by the re¬ 
productive substance 233 constitute a series of 
promptings or guides to development.] The first 
stages deal with the earliest inheritance, which 
consists of the properties of original organisms in 
compressed form and possesses the strength of 
simplicity. Common features of associative in¬ 
heritance are also firmly impressed by endurance 
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of those features through many generations. But, 
associations of individual peculiarities, which are 
also transmitted, are multifarious and liable to 
ready eflacement. Consequently, the embryo’s 
individually distinctive potentialities, including 
those of peculiarities of mind-power, are fixed most 
largely by recent heredity. Family resemblances 
testify to this fact. 

Family mutual character passes down : but ideas 
cannot be inherited. [There is, however, trans¬ 
mission of associative properties in organs, con¬ 
ferring power to reproduce ancestral trains of sub- 
consciousness.] Similarity of uncommon notions 
occurring to parent and child is often due to sharing 
of peculiar family features of intellectual machinery. 
Variations between characteristics of parents and 
child and brothers and sisters are due largely to 
differences in distribution and development of 
ancestral traits among descendants. For character, 
the children draw in different kinds and proportions 
to each other, from each parental ancestry. 207 For, 
owing to varying conditions of the embryonio 
progress and the fact that some of the more peculiar 
nuclear potentialities are alternatives to each 
other, 207 the reproductive associations assert them¬ 
selves differently according to circumstances, and 
sometimes (where there is marked contrast of 
alternatives), not as blends, but as uncompromising 
properties, one prevailing over and excluding 
another. 

At present, Will of parents 251 has apparently 
little influence at conception on traits of progeny; 
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but changes in the current organic conditions and 
activities of the mother have effects on the 
growth 62 - 229 from the embryo’s potentialities. 
In the processes of embryo growth particular 
qualities inherited 248 may become exceptionally 
well developed, or, on the other hand, suppressed : 
but when there is maternal influence in this, such 
influence is usually only accidental. 

251 In the act of conception of progeny of higher 
animals, mind is not only the initiating but 
apparently the principal operative agency. The 
reason for this is doubtless that the nucleus-sub¬ 
stances are strongly attached, by their associative 
activities, 233 to the parent organisms, and the 
detachment therefore requires a unique, mental 
transferring act. 

There is an inept, haphazard character in all the 
schemes of procreation. 

WARFARE BETWEEN ORGANISMS. 

252 Partition of the original organism 228 occasioned 
vast multiplication of units, but procreation by 
extrusion 247 was still more prolific; for, much 
progeny could then proceed from any one parent 
body, and, not only in successive single units, but 
in quantities at one time. There resulted cumber¬ 
some 196 increase in numbers of individuals, and 
terrible contest between them for means of sub¬ 
sistence. The evolution of locomotive 239 and 
other invasive powers enormously increased and 
agonized the competition. As a consequence, there 
was further developmental progress; for, improve- 
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ment of faculties was stimulated; but the gains 
were used mainly for greater combativeness. 

253 Maintenance of its existence is the foremost task 
of every individual; and, in procuring this, 
organisms were obliged to destroy other organisms. 
All were compelled to obtain aliment, 221 if they 
would live; 242 but the supply was inadequate. 
Capture of food entailed deprivation and starvation 
of competitors. 

Further, for nourishment, the most concentrated 
reinforcing substance available was sought. 
Animals devoured their fellow-organisms, plants; 
and later found various animals to be their most 
suitable food. Animal food, moreover, was often 
the only adequate means of sustenance in a given 
vicinage. Carnage therefore occurred; anti on a 
large scale. For fighting purposes, gradual modi¬ 
fications of body-structure were achieved. 
Incidentally, some of these helped progressive 
developments, 214 but immolation of kind after 

kind of organism by its better-equipped neighbours 
was involved. 

254 Another cause of battle between organisms was 
the rivalry of males for possession of females of their 
own species, for procreative purposes. 247 

255 Self-locomotion 230 introduced surprise-assaults 
into exterininative warfare. Fear, 181 Cunning, 
Rage, and consequential Cruelty were widely 
developed. Coincident increase of keenness of 
sentience caused intense pangs to the victims. 
Horrible struggles between animals became the 
chief characteristic of organic life. It is one of 
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the most outstanding of cosmic facts that multi¬ 
plication of progressive species innocently caused a 
vast anarchy of Murder and Starvation —which 
unabatedly continues. Killing became the prime 
means of living ; and Life constituted a dreadful 
tragedy, which only a solvent of Life’s enigma will 
end. Like murdered like, and kindred, kindred. 
Millions of successive generations of animals 
employed their faculties chiefly for Murder, or 
Defence against murder. 

256 The Need to kill animal or other organisms 
(possessing sensibility and strong prompting to 
exist), as animals’ main means of living, furnishes 
one of the irrefragable reasons against any theory 
of an intelligent design 21 of Nature. Not until 
man’s arrival was there a commencement to 
rational organization of the World. Grand altru¬ 
ism is humanity’s invention. It is only begun; 
but is making persistent, though often slow and 
thwarted, progress. 

The retrospect over millions of years preceding 
Man’s thousands is ghastly ; largely because there 
was no sign of emancipation from any quarter. 

CONQUEROR-SPECIES. 

257 Adaptation of organs (a) to increasingly differen¬ 
tiated circumstances, including diverse conditions 
of warfare 262-256 and (6) for development of ap¬ 
petites, caused great variations in characteristics of 
organisms. Animal and Plant life became divided 
into hundreds of thousands of classes, which are 
still subject to evolutionary diversifications. 
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258 By degrees some of the earlier animals, in 
development of their species, acquired huge but 
clumsy bulk, for brute strength. Many other 
groups evolved fleetness, to evade big enemies. 
Still other species attained special cunning. After 
protracted struggles, most of the heavier creatures 
were exterminated, and the nimble-minded beasts 
gained ground. 

259 By producing, in the several units of its issue, 
distinctive blendings of characteristics from dif¬ 
ferent lineages, duality of parentage 250 causes such 
units to vary considerably from each other and 
from every other member of the species, and there¬ 
fore to be dissimilar in degree of fitness for adapta¬ 
tion to environment —which largely determines 
competitive power. 

260 Survival of inferior species lias depended much 
on means of securing protective retreats and on 
intensified multiplication of progeny. 

261 Introduction of new adverse features in environ¬ 
ment has caused extermination of whole species, 
particularly when organs have been completely 
specialized for adaptation to the old circumstances, 
and have thus been rendered peculiarly unsuitable 
for the change. 

262 All species but man, by developing strong 

concentration on primitive appetites, 203 have 

diminished incentive to general improvement, and 
so established themselves in low classification; 
but, for the same reason, have intensified their 

instinct-efficiency. 310 

Difficulty in operating a function creates Will 
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stimulus, which, if accompanied by fertile evolu¬ 
tionary powers, may occasion advancement 266 of 
both the organ and the scope of its objects. 

On the other hand, developmental impulse from 
any source often produces confusion, causing the 
will to change and urge, as an alternative pursuit, 
augmented exercise of customary functional 
activities. 

263 Easy operation of faculties, whether they are 
complex or simple, sets up routine, and so tends to 
destroy plasticity of constitution, and thereby to 
retard further development. 

264 In many genera there is a lack of living or dead 
examples of intermediate classes between strongly 
distinguished species. The reasons are various. 
The progress of species has radial directions; and 
consequently, with the efflux of time, ever-widening 
gaps between characteristics of kindred species 
may occur evolutionally. Before they had exten¬ 
sively propagated, the older, less efficient classes 
have been extirpated by competitors in long-past 
ages. 283 Indecision and self-contradiction of char¬ 
acter conduced to this result. Marked peculiarities 
among allied species have often originated at remote 
periods. Hence the difficulty in tracing the causes 
of gaps in organic pedigrees. 

Catastrophes of Nature have also eradicated many 
ancient species. 

Various agencies have ploughed large part of the 
surface of the earth, and they must have thrown 
up and destroyed multitudinous fossil evidences 
of intermediate species. Much accessible ground 
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has yet to be probed; and three-fourths of the 
world’s crust is under sea, and therefore very 
difficult to reach. Areas of large development of 
species may have been relatively small, and may 
not yet have undergone excavation; and may, 
indeed, be under deep oceans. It is to be noted 
that land and sea have largely exchanged places. 

SIMIANS. 

265 Among animals possessing relatively feeble 
physique but specializing in cunning 258 were the 
ancestors of the alert apes. The members of this 
group were, in considerable sections, little more 
powerful than some examples of the crafty classes 
of birds, and, like many of the latter, their life was 
largely arboreal. The resort to trees was for avoid¬ 
ing danger and procuring food. In comparatively 
late times, one of the adroit quadruped’s descend¬ 
ants evolved the beginnings of the idea-standardiz¬ 
ing 2 «°. 312 and self-consciousness 301 faculties, and 
thereby gave his scions control of the world. 

266 Their physical inferiority in defence, relatively 
awkward general functional equipment, and 
accidentally rich evolutionary facilities 262 together 
furnished the ancestors of Man with stimuli to 
mental advancement. 

267 Often in Evolution, one faculty is improved at 
the expense of neglecting and weakening another, 
less esteemed. Simians lost something of the sense 
of smell, in cultivating sight and hearing, which 
are more contributory to intelligence. The arboreal 
life led to betterment of sight, hearing, and touch- 
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sense, to the evolution of hands, and to special 
care and thought for the young. 

268 Through their new resources, some of the Simians 
were enabled to develop expedients for discarding 
arboreal life, with its restrictive conditions. 

EVOLUTION OF MAN 118 

269 By one of the evolutionary leaps 208 - 274 a simian 
brain attained the potentiality for achieving a 
remarkable development of the linkage or associa¬ 
tion power of consciousness, 293 —a development 
whereby the fact of association should itself be 
rendered perceptible and Thought should thus be 
roused to compare the sets of ideas involved. And 
an accident brought the potentiality to fructifica¬ 
tion. 66 - 26S - 293 - 311 * 312 This led to origination of 
the faculty of standardizing ideas, and the conse¬ 
quent process of high REASON. 309 - 312 The most 
important link in the world’s chain of evolutionary 
conquests had been won. The idea-comparing 
Simian developed into the idea-standardizing, 
reasoning animal called Man. Thought was no 
longer limited to operations with junctions of first¬ 
hand ideas, but had produced general corrective 
tests by which it was eventually to systematize 
and infinitely to expand the products of ideation. 

270 Thought now caused Memory 33 °- 33fl of standard 
ideas to emerge as fulcra for treatment of current 
ideas. Part of the effect was dissection and 
analysis of some of the latter. This process led 
to ideation of ABSTRACTIONS 302 and ever- 
developing thought thereon . 288 
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271 The Standardizing of ideas was at first confined 
to extremely simple matters. One instance may 
have been the counting and keeping in mind of the 
number of fixed objects of one class encountered in 
course of a journey. The standard idea thus 
attained would be useful for gauging nearness to 
home on the return. 

272 Animals were previously wont to communicate 

ideas to each other in signs and sounds. Yet 

the minds of most members of the first man’s 

tribe were insufficiently developed for his new 

faculty to be communicated to more than a few of 
them. 

273 I he older kinds of communication had mainly 
consisted of emotional 307 expressions by means of 
the most demonstrative organs, and had been 
widely adopted through mimicry. The new 
reasoning faculty now caused the addition of such 
devices as symbolic use of fingers, sticks, and stones, 
and like illustrative processes. 

274 By crude symbol-conversation, a few of the other 

simians probably of common parentage with the 

first human being—were converted into men. The 

existence of a community maintained the new 
faculties. 

As the potentiality for these faculties had already 
been prepared in the nucleus 208 200 inherited by 
each organism which became man, and the pro¬ 
genitive nucleus was also acquisitive of further 
new developments, 233 there was provision for con¬ 
tinuance of the man-qualities in descendants. 
Therefore the progeny were endowed with the crude 
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ratiocinative power, and some of them were able 
to pick up its use from their elders. 

275 The new idea-standardizing power was gradually 
improved, through its constant exercise by thought. 

276 Thus Man was brought into being by a mental 
development in an organism which was of lower 
status : a species possessing particularly acute and 
mercurial and (perhaps as a consequence) gratuit¬ 
ously destructive characteristics. Mankind’s simian 
collaterals have continued this curious destructive¬ 
ness. The singularly mischievous strain in his 
ancestry palliates part of man’s misdeeds through¬ 
out his history; but the constantly increasing 
measure of corrective knowledge and will-power 
at his disposal should have acted as a deterrent 
to very much of the bad behaviour of which he 
has been guilty. 

277 Limitations to betterment of the framework of 
man’s body were occasioned by his ancestor’s con¬ 
stitutions having gradually become more set. 207 
Within the framework, however, there was poten¬ 
tiality for procuring very considerable development 
of mental faculties. That power was now, in part, 
energetically utilized. 

Man was unable to evolve formidable claws or 
tusks; but it was necessary for him, like wilder 
animals, to kill life and to defend his own. By 
inquisitiveness, comparison, and generalization 302 he 
developed superior mental fitness, which, in fighting, 
conferred advantages over all other animals. He 
also managed to make and handle weapons and 
tools which served as auxiliaries to his organism. 
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278 In the sum of ability, man is incomparably 
superior to all other of the World’s organisms. 
His reasoning power started as only a feeble rudi¬ 
ment of what it was to become. 

279 Not until after many ages was he able to cogitate 
upon abstract subjects 270 in a general manner. 
Eventually, this became his most important 
activity. 

280 The new mental powers, by disclosing various 
alternative matters for projects, gave much en¬ 
larged scope for development of Will. 

281 Possibly no individual will ever attain much 
greater than the present personal maximum of 
intellectual capacity; but human minds work 
collectively, and have developed an elaborate 
system of recorded standard ideas which is con¬ 
stantly becoming wider and more intensive. 

282 As no knowledge is possessed at birth, very 
much of the aggregate of human intellectual 
activity is absorbed by the labour entailed upon 
each individual in acquiring a degree of education, 
to render him serviceable to himself and others. 
Thereafter, most persons unfortunately adopt 
established ideas to the extent of almost totally 
excluding development of originative thought. 

283 Probably in other worlds the chain of evolution 

necessary to produce man has not occurred. But 
some spheres may have yielded his equals or 
superiors. Possibly also there are instances of 
several rival or co-operative kinds of highly 
intellectual species having been evolved—perhaps 
from separate sources—in one world. It is further 
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possible that, on Man’s Earth, beings likely to have 
proved as competent as himself, but evolved from 
different sources, have appeared in early times, 
and that they were totally exterminated in war 
with him, or that they perished for other reasons, 
such as famine, while their numbers were relatively 
small. 264 * 452 

284 Man does not represent finality of vital form. He 
or another product of evolution will probably 
succeed in causing an entire change throughout 
universal life: a metamorphosis in which all 
sections of being will merge into one, superior, 
variform entity. 523 

285 MIND 

was generated in all Life by the primal mutation ; 101 
for, that action initiated an endless sequence of 
production of Consciousness (at first slight) 

116. 119. 123. 280 anc J Q f vita j principles 113. 315 j n 

every particle of life-essence. 142 

286 But application of the term Mind is customarily 
confined to the organ 219 * 227 which, for better 
devising and promoting an organism’s purposes, 
brings into a special combination the powers of 
energy contained in a group of matter adjoining 
brain. 318 The attainment of elementary Reason 269 
resulted in great development of this mind. 

287 Perfectly enlightened and completely powerful 
mentality will, in the form of Will, eventually 
comprise the whole of being. 630 

288 In scope, the MIND ORGAN, interlinked with 

Consciousness 319 :— 
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contains all the organisms subjective indi¬ 
viduality ; the rest of the organism, includ¬ 
ing reproductive substance, forms a semi¬ 
independent federation which is interrelated 
with and, in some parts, indispensable to, 
the mind. The federated organs tend and 
repair themselves to a large extent inde¬ 
pendently of mind's assistance; and some 
of them, such as limbs, can be detached 
without causing extinction of the mind ; 
originally functioned only for the preservation 
and expansion of the organism ; 
developed other functions, instanced in pro¬ 
motion of the individual’s comfort, associa¬ 
tion with other individuals, procreation, and 
recreative exercise; 

in Man, extended its operations to general 
abstractions, and attained altruistic or other 
interest in All-Life. 

The pow er of detachment of interest from 
physical concerns leads to vain ideas that 
Mind survives Brain. But, like brain, Mind 
develops and declines and dies. 270 - 320 
Mind has no sound internal or authenti¬ 
cated external intimation of limitation of 
its scope of discovery to anything less than 
universal knowledge. Logic dictates that 
Mind should endeavour to attain all-com¬ 
prehensive knowledge. 

289 The HUMAN MIND performs the operations 

particularized in the next eight sections. 20 ^ 297 (Its 
constituents, as life-essence, 111 * 21 °* 285 - 310 - 315 also 
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independently exercise what is called sub-con¬ 
sciousness, that is, non-ideating consciousness, 
which interacts with vital principles. 297 ) 

[Minds of animals other than man possess 
faculties marked OA, though with diverse 
capacities.] 

290 oa Reception, at the sensorium, of influence- 
transmissions 298 conveyed through nerves 219 
whose constituent units are organized 322 for 
quick impressions of such influence-trans¬ 
missions. 317 

The influence transmissions come from :— 

External agencies (whose transmissions are 
received at the outer nerve-terminations 
(senses)) which are either accidents or 
executive impulses. 

Transmissions consist of consciousness 
(of influences) carried through a line of 
atoms. In inorganic matter (in the case 
of accidents) the carrying is operated by 
crude energy; in organic matter (and in¬ 
organic matter, in the case of executive 
impulse transmissions) the carrying is oper¬ 
ated by vital principles. Both accidents 
and executive impulses may arrive from 
distant sources by being carried through 
intermediate matter. All the senses are 
subject to such experiences. The sense of 
sound can receive communications from 
sources scores of miles away: that of 
location of attractive places 126 from sources 
thousands of miles away; that of sight, 
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from the stars. Distant executive impulses 
can reach a sense, which may be called the 
Sense of Intelligence, as instanced in the 
activities of the Providence principle, 369 
and probably in idea-transference ; 126 
Internal agencies (executive impulse trans¬ 
missions received at the sensorium from 
the organs). 

The organs operate by receiving accidental 
impulses or executive impulses from exter¬ 
nals, or executive impulses from vital prin¬ 
ciples actuated by sentience impressions, or 
by receiving executive impulses from each 
other; then, by modulating 220 the executive 
impulses ; and then, with the aid of vital 
principles in the organs, by creating execu¬ 
tive impulses which go to the sensorium or 
other organs or to externals. The modu¬ 
lating powers of the organs are due to the 
peculiarities in the inherited 250 constitutions 
of the organs. These inheritances enable 
the organs to modulate consciousness into 
special consciousness of such processes as 
those belonging to procreation and alimenta¬ 
tion. Further, the organs, particularly the 
mind, inherit associative properties which, 
when actuated by consciousness, produce 
ancestral habit-consciousness, such as those 
of stabilized sets of methods of tending the 
young and dwelling-building—nests, burrows, 
and the like. These inherited associative 
properties are largely linked up among 
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various organs, so that preparations are 
made for complicated automatic systems of 
action. When a train of consciousness is 
frequently repeated, there is creation of 
association 293 of its parts, which then need 
only the linking principle of instinct-thought 
to re-create the trains. 

Each act of sentience-impression is linked to the 
next by executive impulse formed by Thought 309 
or other vital principle. Linkage (by executive 
impulse formed by instinct-thought) of Conscious¬ 
ness whose like has often previously been linked 
has a tendency to be facile and rapid, compared 
with operation of novel linkages. 310 

291 [In the sensorium ; 318 the operations 2e2 " 293 0 f per „ 
ception —actuated by influence-transmissions 290 j — 

292 oa Assimilative sentience of Influence-transmis¬ 
sions, 219 which has grades of intensity according to 
strength of the influence-transmissions and their 
subject-associations. An act of assimilative sen¬ 
tience summarizes, with the aid of Thought, 317 - 319 
into one impression the effects which the multiple 
messages of an influence-transmission severally but 
relatedly make on the sensorium. The influence- 
transmissions unite in one new act, which conceals 
its analysable factors and is experienced as a 
unified complexity. Each sentience-impression is 
linked by thought or other vital principles 309 to 
anterior and subsequent sentience-impressions, but 
is subject to intrusions by sub-consciousness, 299 
and pleasure-pain and emotion. 346 Pleasure-pain 308 
and Passion 307 are exceptional forms of sentience- 
impressions, for they involve oscillations. 
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The only activity of consciousness occurs in the 
conversion of influence-transmissions into sen¬ 
tience-impressions. But vital principles are auto¬ 
matically actuated by presence of sentience-impres¬ 
sions. 294 309 

293 oa Ideation n0 - 116 ~ 121 - 299-308. 302 or momentary 
mental registration of a sentience-impression. This 
is the salient form of consciousness. More than 
other kinds, it stirs vital principles to action. 113 * 
294-296 ^ea converts a sentience-impression 

into a special prominent state which (in the 
case of man) enables it to be used for compari¬ 
son. 269 - 362 

Ideas occur one at a time (sometimes with a back¬ 
ground idea—sec 299 —and with pleasure or pain 306 ) 
and for one moment only. With variations, how¬ 
ever, they are made recurrent by thought. If 
more than a minute part of knowledge 335 were 
envisaged at each instant, the sensorium would, in 
present circumstances, be crowded with mutually 
destructive images. But ( oa ) Memory recalls ideas. 331 
Current ideas and other sentience-impressions are 
linked by executive impulses 290 which are formed 
for a purpose or inclination. The inclination is 
often to summon old associations, in part suggested 
by each actuating sentience-impression. 310 Thus, 
to think of a particular man, already known, 
inclines thought to summon past ideas of his face, 
voice, and other attributes. 

It is common experience that if an old idea 
cannot be recalled at once by concentration of 
thought on the subject, the recovery is less likely 
to be made by further intensive operations than 
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by leaving the desire free to set up an unguided 
train of intercommunications of sub-consciousness. 
The fact indicates that recollection is due to execu¬ 
tive impulses connecting associations, and not to 
search in an alleged store of memory. 

Each idea or other sentience-impression includes 
a blending “ beginning ” and blending “ end.” 
This is why one sentience-impression is linked to 
another and so causes continuous trains of con¬ 
sciousness. 309 (Compare the seeming endurance of 
a moment of time. 46 ) The train is, however, sub¬ 
ject to interference by other faculties and acci¬ 
dental occurrences. 

Simultaneous happenings of sub-conscious im¬ 
pressions help ideas to form associations. Memory 
is constituted by strong association causing 
thought-executive impulse to revive old conscious¬ 
ness and its links of succeeding ideas. 330 When 
any part of past consciousness is recalled by 
Thought’s executive impulse, the noteworthy asso¬ 
ciated consciousness and the latter’s linked con¬ 
sciousness are automatically re-summoned as 
natural, familiar parts of a whole. The train 
usually introduces and becomes interrupted by 
additional instinctive 310 or constructive 311 thought* 
or other vital principles; 113 and the principles 
often produce pleasure-pain and emotional con¬ 
sciousness. 307 

294 [In Mind’s own organ; 286 operations of vital 
principles —actuated by sentience-impressions 202 
(Will can initiate its own operations lfi0 )j :— 
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295 oa Operation of the vital principle, Constructive 

Thought, 160 - 21 °- 309-314 - 300-363 which examines 
and speculates about all Life and its 
potentialities. 

296 oa Operation of other Vital principles. 113 ,31-133 - 

297 oa Combination of Thought, or any other vital 

principle with Sentience-impressions, 232-293 to 
generate Executive Impulse. 11 4 - 135-138 This 
impulse constitutes either a new influence- 
transmission, 290 - 298 carried by nerves to the 
sensorium to create new sentience-impressions, 
or a vital principle force carried by nerves 
through the sensorium to influence the con¬ 
sciousness of other organs or external objects. 

298 The Sensorium receives influence-transmis- 
missions 230 - 291 - 297 - 322 f rom an d issues executive 
impulses 207 to the individual's other organs and 
external persons and objects. 

299 IDEATION 293 is either 


oa clear, that is, unobstructedly prominent: or 
oa veiled, that is, prominent but covered by 
partly transparent obstructions. 


Each idea covers the sensorium : 293 but, veiled 
ideas coincide behind those that are clear and 
transparent. Veiled ideation consists largely of 
general ideas associated with the clear ideas. (See 
also 300 .) 


Trains of sentience-impressions are very quickly 


variegated in striking ways : this is exemplified 
by the diversification of consciousness in operations 
of constructive thought. 
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Both the clear and veiled ideation are expe¬ 
rienced in various degrees of strength. 292 

Either kind is capable (thanks to the Mastery 
principle) of strenuous registration (commonly 
called concentration), that is, specially emphatic 
impression on the sensorium, at the behest and 
for the promotion of earnest purpose. Concen¬ 
tration averts distraction, and thus strengthens the 
linking 292 quality of the ideas. 

Concentration is therefore much employed in 
such occupations as music-playing, acting, and 
oratory. But spells of relaxation of ideation are 
also needed, for mental health. 212-213 

Ideation is always clear, in self-consciousness, 
consciousness of consciousness, 304 and ideal-con¬ 
sciousness. 307 

Non-ideaed sentience impressions 292 also occur 
in the sensorium simultaneously with ideation, and 
largely modify the latter’s effect. 

300 Ideation is :— 

oa simple : registering facts or suppositions 
singly, or 

oa compound : registering together more than 
one fact or supposition 200 blended into 
one (a) intelligible or (6) confused idea. 

301 All ideation is a conception :— 

oa of Truth, 80-81 as understood by the indi¬ 
vidual, whether: 
rightly or wrongly, 

(provisionally) unprovably or reasonably 
provably: 
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concerning (a) concrete, or (6) abstract 
subjects. 362 

Among common human experiences is 
conception of the truism that fact has 
existence, and of the axiom that within 
the field of abstraction there is a plan 
for perfection of all life —regarding 
which the individual has many notions; 
or, of Fiction, wherein :— 
facts of a subject are designedly inter¬ 
mingled with subordinate fabricated 
elements ; or 

much fabrication is designedly based on 
a few factual elements. 

302 In the classes particularized in the next five 
sections, 303-307 Ideation, besides rendering concep¬ 
tions prominent, 203 confers a sense of possession. 
And a great proportion of the ideas in some of the 
categories involve consciousness or sub-conscious¬ 
ness of harmonious relations between the Justice 
principle 497 and the vital principles associated 
with such ideas. A sense of satisfaction is thereby 
imported into the possessive experience, and thus 
the only current VALUE OF LIFE is furnished— 
for, Life would otherwise be quite uninterest¬ 
ing. 154 - 341 > 424 - 454 [The experience does not require 
comparison of ideas, and therefore animals other 
than man can participate in it.] 

Like the essential nature of Life-essence itself, 32 
that of vital value, as appreciatively experienced by 
man and other animals, is at present unknown. 
But it obviously possesses ingredients. What is 
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compound must be of separable nature. That the 
compound, constituting Value, is not indivisible 
does not lessen its virtue. The value is expe¬ 
rienced as a unity only; and its components are 
unnoticed. (Compare Sentience, 292 and the one¬ 
ness of Life-essence’s basis. 25 ) 

An instance of the vital value conferred by 
ideation at its best is afforded in the glow felt in 
the presence of Beauty. 

Comparison of ideas 269-277 is necessary for ideal¬ 
ization ; 383 hence, only man can attain the latter. 
In other animals, the vital principles (such as that 
of Interrelation, in the form of affection) cause 
feelings whose demonstrations might seem to indi¬ 
cate idealization; but comparison of ideas does 
not occur among the processes leading to these 
demonstrations. 

303 Ideas which cause incidental sense of posses¬ 
sion 302 attain this result through their intrinsic 
strikingness automatically actuating the Justice 
principle 71 « 497 to recognize such outstandingness. 
In man, the Ego principle is also stimulated to 
furnish the proprietorship-idea. 

Possession-ideation of this sort is classifiable as 
follows :— 

304 Self-consciousness (Consciousness of Ego 544 * 668 

as an entity); 

Consciousness of consciousness (Contemplation 
(ideation) of one’s own ideas as objective facts). 

Both of these categories consist of abstraction- 
consciousness, neither Ego nor Consciousness 
being a concrete. 
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305 oa Pungent sensations (such as those caused by 
startling public events) other than the experience 
of Pleasure-Pain, 306 and other than sensations 
mainly occasioned by intensive development of 
the individual’s vital principles. 307 

306 oa Pleasure-Pain : 292 a class of ideation inter¬ 
fusing with other kinds. Under Life’s present 
conditions, pleasure-pain ideation is probably due 
to occasional distortions 312 of the sensorium’s 
action, and during their spells all the sensorium’s 
current ideas are affected. 

Pleasure under such conditions is delusive ; for, 
owing to the distortion involving oscillation, 
pleasure is always (with minor exceptions 33 °) 
counteracted by equiponderant pain. 337-359 

307 Vivid ideas (other than Self-consciousness) from 
stimulation by internal vital principles :— 

Consciousness of Ideality, 383-392 which, inci¬ 
dentally, causes circulation of vital prin¬ 
ciple activity. 376 

oa Ideas caused by vital principles in a state 
of Fervour (other than ideal or emo¬ 
tional). 

oa Emotion or Passion ideas. Emotion or 
Passion consists of extremely excited action 
of the vital principles—which are then 
often in mutual conflict. Tho stress 
makes the principles create intensive 
ideas. These cause new and enhanced 
actuation of the vital principles, espe¬ 
cially Will, in successive circles. Will 
and Mastery may either moderate or 
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inflame the processes. Violent action 
may result. The agitated principles affect 
intervening ideas on other matters. 

Ideal-consciousness, Fervour, Emotion, or 
Passion, if not put to executive uses, 114 
are sometimes exhausted by monotony 
of recurring exercise, and sometimes the 
delay intensifies Will-exercise which pro¬ 
duces supplementary suspended emo¬ 
tions, known as Desire 419 and Hope. 346 

308 There are possibilities of further forms of ideation 
in the future. 531 

309 oa THOUGHT 166 * 16 °- 20 °- 295 has two main cate¬ 
gories— 

Instinctive, and 
Constructive. 

Executive impulse or accident having caused a 
sentience-impression—which always has a blend- 
able ending 293 —the sentience-impression actuates 
Thought (with or without other principles) which 
prompts investigation for means to employ the 
consciousness. Executive impulse is thus produced 
by the Thought and its actuating consciousness. 
This impulse goes to the sensorium, where the 
investigation gesture, combined with the “ blendable 
ending,” either recalls or fails to recall at once a 
consciousness-link which satisfies the executive 
impulse. If there is success, an act of INSTINCT- 
thought 310 has been accomplished. If there is 
failure, CONSTRUCTIVE THOUGHT 311 ensues. 
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This operates as follows. The consciousness of 
failure and of the aim actuate further thought 
which modulates the application of the “ blendable 
ending.” thereby introducing sundry old sentience- 
impressions, and sometimes, by their combination, 
acts of novel consciousness. A satisfying act of 
consciousness may thus at once be produced. Or, 
an approach to a solution may or may not be 
obtained : whether it is or not, Thought proceeds 
to further modulations of application of the 
blendable ending,” thereby bringing in further 
old sentience-impressions until some form of satis¬ 
fying or concluding act of Consciousness is reached. 
In man, REASON-Constructive Thought, by wide 
range of modulation of the “ blendable endings ” 
and use of a wide extent of available old ideas, 
introduces into the train of attempts analogous or 
standard ideas which serve for comparison or tests, 
ihe three sorts of Thought are often used co¬ 
operatively. 

310 The work of Instinct-thought is clearly seen in 
the efficient ending of the trains of associative 
sub-consciousness, 250 and the introduction of parallel 
complementary trains, all according to the circum¬ 
stances of the cases. Only a directing principle 
can conduct these functions. Mere consciousness, 
if it could link its parts by itself, would run on in 
one train, regardless of the requirements. 

The processes of Constructive Thought are as 
rapid as those of Instinct, but the tentative char¬ 
acter and delayed results of the former make its 
action appear slower. 290 
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Instinct operation is instanced by the linking of 
organic associative properties for moving the feet 
in walking. 

The more an organism depends on instinctive 
employment of associative properties the more 
expert it may be, but also the more formal and 
incapable of expanding its efficiency. 262 

311 CONSTRUCTIVE THOUGHT 269 295 309 « 360 " 363 ' 
376 possesses much flexibility of action, causing 
ample play of the associative properties of con¬ 
sciousness, and also, by its stimulation of con¬ 
sciousness, actuating all vital principles into its 
proceedings. 

The decisive act of Thought on a given subject 
is that which produces consciousness of satisfac¬ 
tion or of necessity of conclusion. The conscious¬ 
ness of satisfaction is due to the related executive 
impulse being brought to a successful issue. That 
executive impulse may be much altered by the 
thinking processes dealing with it. The recognition 
of success may be either automatic or rational. 

The various vital principles introduced into the 
thinking processes may have right or wrong 
schemes. There are also other causes of bias, 
including, in man, the tendencies of his ordinary 
standard ideas. Disproportionate stress of any 
idea may have a strong influence on the executive 
impulses. All these factors of erroneous thought 
should be countered by summoning the Justice 
principle—and ideas which on general grounds 
seem equitable. Much thought, however (instanced 
in mathematical calculations), is absolutely free 
from bias. 
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Man’s thought, by comparing many phenomena, 
can form consciousness of general abstractions. 

Action upon the results of Thought depends 
upon its fellow vital principles. Failing the active 
interest of any of these, thought will have produced 
only idle ruminations. 

312 The executive impulses of Constructive Thought 
3°e. 317 summon oij anc j cr eate new ideas and other 
sentience-impressions, including :— 

clues discovered by the impulses for purposes 
of memory ; 33 °- 333 and 

ideas brought into comparison 209 to produce 
new standardization of ideas. Standard 
ideas are essential factors in reasoning 
processes. 

The processes of bringing about the sentience- 
impressions constitute deductions and constructions 
on simple and complex subjects concerning :— 

oa Physical phenomena and related simple 
abstractions; and 

General abstractions, for example, Metaphysics, 
Ethics; 71-79 including Speculations on im¬ 
possibilities and improbabilities, such as 
Supernaturalism. 

Deductions and constructions include : Judg¬ 
ment, Critical Discernment (subconscious 
Judgment)—as of Beauty 307 - 393 - 399 — An¬ 
alysis, Imagination, Discovery, Invention or 
Originality, Design. 403 

313 The proper development and employment of 

human mind entail schemes or policies—constitut- 
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ing the individual’s resolute purposes, which should 
be (but in no case have yet been) comprehensively 
just. 372 - 432 - 498 

The schemes should embrace : 

maintenance, advancement, and recreation of 
the individual,—for attainment of the per¬ 
sonal maximum of effective good influence; 
and 

altruistic work, namely, improvement of 
general life, in as extensive a range as is 
practicable. 

All such schemes, therefore, entail a philosophical 
basis and a well-proportioned, logical elaboration, 
to which every activity of the vital principles 
should conform. And ego should be consciously 
associated with the whole. Ideality is largely 
included in all life-schemes. 432 

314 There is increasing, but still comparatively little, 
foresighted management in human affairs. Most 
of man’s activities are directed mechanically by 
primitive desires, unelevating associations, and 
capricious conventions—all leading to unsatisfac¬ 
tory schemes. Rational thought on general ab¬ 
stractions is needed for improvement of purposes. 

Free-will is one of the vital principles that 
notably promote valuable design. 414 

Eventually, in culminant life, 829 Will, aided by 
Consciousness and Thought, and other principles, 
will be the sole, facile, and felicitous instigator of 
schemes. 
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MIND 295 314 AND BRAIN 139 147 INTER¬ 
RELATIONS 219 

315 Subconsciousness 289 and vital principles were at 
work together performing mental operations from 
the time of the first mutation, millions of years 
before Brain was evolved. 285 In divers scopes, in 
very low organisms, influence-transmissions, sen¬ 
tience-impressions, varieties of thought and other 
vital principles, and executive impulses operate 
and co-operate without special organs, and with 
marked efficiency. 

316 For the amplification and clarification of sen¬ 
tience-impressions and the better intercommunica¬ 
tion (for concerted action) of the executive im¬ 
pulses 114 occurring in and issuing from every 
organism, 219 the higher organisms evolved a special 
compound organ— Brain, linked to all parts of the 
body by nerves. 200 

317 Although they carry multiple messages, influence- 
transmissions cannot without a complex receiving 
medium produce more than simple sentience- 
impressions (assimilating only one of the messages) 
such as those to which the lower organisms are 
confined. When higher organisms improved Mind, 
it extended its operations on the sensorium 292 and 
produced summary complex sentience-impressions 
from the multiple messages carried by each 
influence-transmission. 319 Without these summar¬ 
ized impressions the higher kinds of constructive 
thought 312 could not be operated. 
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318 Brain and nerves are only an influence-trans¬ 
mission channel system, of which the sensorium 298 
(wherein mind operates upon the transmissions) 
is the focus. But. in the brain’s neighbourhood 
there is always 219 a section of matter whose vital 
principles, notably Mastery, direct the organism — 
a section which became evolved into mind-organ, 
for higher organisms. 

319 Mind’s habitat 294 - 318 is itself threaded with 
nerves, and upon these and beyond, in the sen¬ 
sorium, the executive impulses in and from the 
mind-organ operate and cause formation of sum¬ 
mary sentience impressions 202 and despatch of 
executive impulses to subordinate organs and 
external bodies. 297 

320 The aggregate mind-material 319 is organized so 
that any one of its vital principles, when stimulated, 
and if not obstructed by other vital principles, can 
freely extend its influence throughout the organ, 
and thus gather force; 139 - 327 but the resultant 
executive impulse 114 —the one method of expres¬ 
sion of a vital principle—can issue only through 
the sensorium, in the brain. 

321 Some degree of activity is probably always 
proceeding in each mind and brain; and therefore 

Brain is traversed by a continuous train of 
diverse messages; and 

Mind is occupied with a continuous train of 
diverse impulses. 

322 The brain 219 consists of a group of head-nerves 
with sensorium, the head-nerves probably all 
starting from the sensorium,—some of them 
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having termini in the head, and the others extend¬ 
ing to form part of the body’s general nervous 
system (principally instrumental to the brain) 
which possesses numerous junctions and termini. 
Nerves are catenae composed of consciousness- 
matter reserved as conduits for influence trans¬ 
missions (including executive impulses). 219 - 290 - 

291. 298 

The material of Mind is a group of consciousness- 
matter whose energy has been rendered (by 
evolution) quickly co-operative with all forms of 
consciousness, in such maimer that the vital 
principles in the organ are enabled to act with 
peculiar vigour—collectively, freely. 320 very change- 
ably, and powerfully; and this functioning, together 
with operations in the sensorium, 317 constitutes 
Mind itself. 

Mind is active, and possesses versatile and origina¬ 
tive powers. 327 Brain is only a passive medium. 
Formation of sentience-impressions, however, 
although mental, occurs in the brain. 319 

Through the sensorium, brain’s freight con¬ 
tinuously actuates mind (and mind actuates brain); 
but, in all brain-mind operations, Mind is the 
paramount feature. 

323 The sensorium does not store the influence-trans¬ 
missions which it receives and the sentience- 
impressions which are formed in it. 330 In rapid 
succession the influence-transmissions are trans¬ 
formed into sentience-impressions, and the latter 
are absorbed into the executive-impulses which 
themselves become new influence-transmissions. 292 
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324 Condition of mind- 322 and brain-substance 
changes but little, in the healthy adult period. 328 
Owing to developments of standard ideas, the 
propensities of vital principles, in man’s mind, 
however, from time to time vary considerably in 
character ; this is instanced in the attitude respect¬ 
ing a principal scheme of life. 327 

325 Vital principles (the mind’s activities) are not 
severally associated with distinct 139 groups of 
matter 327 in the organ. Mind derives the whole 
gamut of principles from each part of the organ. 
And Mind acts collectively, rousing any one vital 
principle in any section or the whole of the organ. 

326 Mind activity 322 has the characteristic of almost 
instantly contracting itself to small compass or 
using its full capacity, according to current stimulus. 

327 Different messages traverse the same brain- 
matter at different times. 321 And multifarious, 
widely-varied subjects engage the whole mind- 
organ in succession. 150 Consequently, there are 
continual and considerable changes in functional 
character of the organs. 

The energy in the mind’s substance is always 
ready, not only to receive new inspirations, but to 
transform itself greatly. Although part of the 
energy from time to time reverts to its normal 
state, it always maintains a ready potentiality for 
exercise in vital principle form. Brain possesses 
suppleness, which is only slight, compared with 
that of Mind activity. The internally-managed 
modifications in mind activities are in large part 
characterized by facile changeableness and great 
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elasticity and fluency. These faculties strikingly 
eclipse the activities of other organs . 219 The 
action of the mind-organ suggests that there 
may he a potentiality in all life-essence particles 
(in highly developed organisms) to escape from 
their several envelopes of consciousness-matter, 
and to blend themselves in large energy-units, 
each managing massed and varied exercises of its 
vital principles. Eventually, consciousness-matter 
will be entirely transformed into a free spiritual 
medium. 

328 The Mind-organ, Brain, and Nerves are left 
unchanged by the respective exercises in their 
fabrics; 321 except that improvement may follow 
on keen use, and deterioration, on either overwork 
or disuse. On the other hand, the normal employ¬ 
ment of Brain and Nerve system, and Mind organ's 
own activity, cause fluctuations in expression of 
mind, that is, intensity of operation of the mind 
organ. 322 - 328 - 327 And correspondingly, brain is 
normally used with fluctuating force—largely 
owing to the varied calls of mind. 

329 Until adult age, Brain and the Mind-organ 
increase in exercise and power. They also, espe¬ 
cially mind-organ, develop efficiency 236 through 
stimulus and use. Brain and mind-organ are not 
equal in rates and degrees of development. Mind 
expertness is usually very late in arriving and 
declining, compared with brain efficiency. 

Standard ideas, helping to determine propensities 
of mind activity, are varied according to cir¬ 
cumstances . 321 
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is repetition of former sentience-impressions 292 
which is achieved by means of the associations of 
current impressions. These associations, combined 
with thought, are carried as executive impulses to 
the sensorium, where the action of the thought 
effects production of natural connections to the 
associations , 293 and such connections constitute 
the repeated impressions or memory. Thus, 
remembrance is thought-activity which results in 
repetitive consciousness instead of developmental 
consciousness. 

The sensorium is rapidly ridded of each successive 
sentience-impression; 323 but the latter, with its 
“ blendable endings,” can be recalled by a new, 
directly or indirectly related, act of consciousness 
produced purposively or accidentally. This nexus 
(which may be an exact replica of part of the re¬ 
called consciousness) causes re-instatement of the 
sentience-impression and part of its train of linkages 
and associations. Provision for recollection is 
often made by devising stimulative cues. 

Recollection is achieved largely by help of sub- 
consciousness, and also of records and relics. 

The consciousness actuating recollection of old 
impressions usually consists of a number of col¬ 
lateral sentience-impressions and much sub-con¬ 
sciousness, all mainly relating to current cir¬ 
cumstances. Associations can recall past impres¬ 
sions very clearly in cases where the current and 
old circumstances are similar; but the impressions 
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are less helpful if the circumstances differ con¬ 
siderably. Lapse of time usually increases differ¬ 
ence of circumstances; hence time tends progres¬ 
sively to lessen the serviceableness of each memory- 
nexus, even to extinction point. Consequently 
Memory is said to fade. 331 - 346 The absence of 
vividness in consciousness recollected is attended 
by lack of detail, because many of the “ blendable- 
endings ” in such cases are obscure and not operable. 

331 Memory is not a store of ideas—not a latent 
possession. There may, however, be said to occur 
accumulation of memory, in the sense that the 
ordinary individual continually adds to the experi¬ 
ence of sentience-impressions likely to be recalled 
by later activities. On the other hand, events 
are more difficult to recollect, the older they 
become. 330 

The theory of Memory through associations of 
current 6entience-impressions not only appears 
rational in itself, but its alternative, the theory of 
memory in storage, is exceptionally difficult to 
entertain. For, the latter involves presumption 
of collection (in a state of being and largely ready 
for action) of all the exuberantly multitudinous 
impressions ever experienced, which become for 
the most part reduced to moribundness or death, 
but are irremovable because there is no means of 
deporting them. 

Recall of past impressions depends principally 
on their original intensity (which magnifies associa¬ 
tions and “ blendablo endings ”—enabling one old 
impression to lead to another), on mind’s current 
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familiarity with their general subject, on their 
recent happening, or on external aids to recollection. 

332 Long-past sensational and pleasant and painful 
occurrences 331 are specially memorable. There¬ 
fore, Memory tends to contain more pleasure- 
pain 346 than do experiences of current activities. 

333 The associative and linking processes constituting 
memory need special assistance where exact, pur¬ 
posive repetition of sets of ideas is required. 
Teaching and reciting are instances of occasions 
of such kinds. Key-ideas and study of external 
records are employed in this connection. Recol¬ 
lection of the sequences often requires help from 
Constructive Thought. 300 

334 Defective memory is due to relative paucity of 
associative and linking-capacity. This varies, as 
between individuals. Their thought powers 330 
differ, and those powers are subject to different 
degrees of obstruction. 203 

335 The whole series of an individual’s old ideas 
that can (without or with the aid of index- 
records 333 ) currently be renewed with tolerable 
readiness at the instance of Will, Thought, or other 
principles, together with his current train of ideas, 
constitutes what is called his KNOWLEDGE. But 
old ideas are only conditionally reproducible : and, 
owing to the possible failure of any future recollec¬ 
tion, the individual’s absolute knowledge exists 
only in the current moment’s experience of new or 
recollected ideas. 

Knowledge includes avowedly imaginary ideas 
and erroneous ideas conceived to be true. At 
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present, to distinguish with certitude erroneous 
from correct theories is impossible, because of the 
lack of authoritative tests ; 301 the errors are 
doubtless generally much intermixed with truth. 
Mistakes in current theories, and in other ideation- 
results, render knowledge largely fallacious. 

336 SCIENCE consists of all collections of recorded 
human ideas of standard or outstanding fact 
(including history) selected, as probably true, by 
persons who are extensively reputed to be qualified 
to choose. Some groups of science are supported 
by majorities of experts, others by contradicted 
or non-contradicted minorities. At least half of 
contradictory science is obviously false. Judging 
by past experience of abandonment of old theories, 
when confronted with later knowledge, many large 
and widely accepted sections of present science are 

probably untrue. 

Science is available to individuals, for partial 
and variously enduring incorporation in their 
knowledge. 335 

337 PLEASURE AND PAIN 300 

are special forms of Idea. 

338 Pleasure 633 has an alluring vital value ; 302 and 
by itself is incontestably an experience worth 
gaining. It always originates from a motive 
which at the time seems (to the possessor) in some 
way or other harmonious with justice. 

339 Man has an intense craving 307 for continuous 
happiness. Clear or veiled in form, 299 the desire 
persistently, and with basic justice, but pre- 
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maturely, animates large part of each individual’s 
career. 

340 Despite popular views to the contrary, a life in 
which happiness even slightly preponderates over 
pain has not yet been attained. (The small excep¬ 
tions are stated in 35 °- 352 .) 

341 In human (and other animal) experience, pleasure 
is and will probably remain available only in short 
sections, each preceded or succeeded by exactly 

equiponderant and reactively related pain or 
dejection. 

Pleasure includes any degree of happy feeling. 

342 Pleasure and Pain are ideas resulting from a 
peculiar occasional aberration of the sensorium 292 
from normal condition. As to pleasure, the dis¬ 
tortion is caused by an unbalaneingly intense sense 
of satisfaction of executive impulses, such impulses 
having issued from the individual’s vital principles 
acting in harmony with the justice principle. As 
to pain, the distortion results from acute sense of 
failure to obtain such satisfaction. The executfce 
impulses concerned—whose supposed harmony 
with justice is often the result of fallacious thought 
—are (through consciousness and vital principles) 
actuated by various influence-transmissions, 298 
which perhaps most frequently emanate from 
factors external to the mind. Whether there is 
internal or external actuation, the executive 
impulses adopt principled attitudes, in relation to 
which the pleasure or pain is formed. 

343 The reason for the oscillatory movement, 292 - 341 
from pleasure to pain and pain to pleasure, is 
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connected with the sensorium’sstructure. 319 When 
the earliest Brain was being evolved there was little 
experience of the possibilities of Consciousness, and 
no indication of the coming search for happiness. 
(If means to procure pleasure without reaction had 
been conceived and invented, the power would 
probably have hitherto been overwhelmed, in 
enlightened beings, by sense of the prevalence of 
evil over good in life's crude processes.) Strength¬ 
ening and conservation of body were the two great 
promptings; and for them the brain’s main 
framework was instituted. The mental faculties 
have succeeded in evolving many ramifications of 
the framework; but other changes achieved have 

consisted of mere (spasmodic) distortions entailing 
reactions. 

344 Probably the contemplation of happiness as a 
purpose of existence did not occur till a com¬ 
paratively late period of mankind’s career. 
Further eras passed before the desire for life’s 
0 whole beatification originated. 

346 Pleasure-pain experience is attained only by 
distortion of the sensorium. 310 * 342 The aberrations 
are cumulative within a fixed scope; and they 
occur in series (of separately self-rectifying activi¬ 
ties) distributed throughout life. In each group 
of operations, before normality is restored the 
tightening or the inflating of the 6ensorium is 
followed by a change to the opposite side of diverg¬ 
ence from normality, and to an exactly equivalent 
extent. The processes take place usually at 
varying rates, upon the intervention of suitable 
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actuating agencies, or (as a part or whole alter¬ 
native) through automatic efforts of physical 
nature to restore itself to the normal. The 
tautening probably causes pain and the inflating, 
pleasure. Before the sensorium re-obtains nor¬ 
mality, the painful tautening or pleasant inflating 
must respectively be rectified by a pleasant 
inflating or a painful tautening : much as, after 
being cramped, a limb is impelled to make sundry 
gestures of expansion before reverting to ordinary 
condition. 

Suspension of the consciousness (combined with 
suspension of the processes) of pleasure-pain can 
be attained, for conducting consciousness free of 
pleasure-pain; this suspension is managed by 
intervention of Will, or other powerful principles. 
As to the action of new pleasure-pain in old pleasure- 
pain, see 350 . 

846 The common and mischievous delusion that the 
acquisition of a greater sum of pleasure than of 
unhappiness is practicable in current conditions is 
due to:— 

Imperfect recollections of the Past. 332 

When an old idea is revived from time to time, 
its associations are found to experience 
gradual lapses 330 and substitutions—the 
latter including hazy, erroneous perspective 
views of old circumstances. Thus, memory 
introduces mollifying associations, and con¬ 
stitutes ideation called Tradition—a posses¬ 
sion which the ego tends to appreciate. 

Even the most-remembered woes lose much 
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of the sense of severity. The memories 
relate to acts long ago completed, which are 
viewed with a considerable reduction of 
onerousness, and therefore (like a rich story) 
with much pleasurable interest. There are 
also glamorous (exaggerated) valuations of 
the former spells of success, ideality, or other 
pleasant experiences which have inter¬ 
mittently occurred. 

Such is the explanation of Memory’s mis¬ 
leading survey. 

Hope, 307 —whose subtle, speculative sugges¬ 
tions of future pleasure are converted by 
fallacious thought into valuable proba¬ 
bilities. 

Admiration of results of successful Labour, and 
retrospective part-obliviousness, part-glori¬ 
fication of the pains of procuring them,— 
which pains have in fact offset the final 
pleasure. 

Consecration of disciplinary pain, so that the 
mind tends to classify it with pleasure. 

And the following among other promptings of 
conduct, which man is loth to acknowledge 
as fallacious, although recurrent ironical 
failure is impressively familiar to him. 
Assumptions that success will attend :— 
the Wish to be happy ; 

the cultivation of a temperate tenor of life 
as a means to impregnable happiness. 
(The irksome monotonies of temperate 
courses are largely overlooked.) 
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Incidentally, pleasant (or painful) retrospects or 
expectations themselves are accompanied by the 
pain (or pleasure) counterbalance. 

347 Abject failure has patently dogged the quests 
made by all devotees of concentrated pleasure; 
but, in moderate experiences of pleasure-pain, the 
variety of contents and the difference in lengths 
of instalments of the alternations—besides the 
misconceptions referred to in 346 —tend to obscure 
the fact of eventual balance. Some of the con¬ 
tributory sentience is so attenuated in form and 
habitual in occurrence that, although it occupies 
much time, it is largely ignored in the individual’s 
calculations of his past sum of pleasure-pain. The 
estimates are further complicated by entanglements 
of concurrent events whose several results are 
recalled with 'different emphasis. Frequently in 
the course of a group of pleasure-pain operations 
there are interpolations of pleasure-pain from other 
sources which either help or interrupt such opera¬ 
tions. In any of these cases, confusion in the 
retrospect is likely to result. Careful, serial 
observations, however, disclose the universal 
application of the balancing law. 

348 The sensorium has a maximum capacity for 
Pleasure and one for Pain distortion ; and, when 
each maximum is reached, reaction must com¬ 
mence. Circumstances may, however, cause the 
rebound to occur earlier. Media for producing 
the reversing operation are usually available among 
the likable or dislikable experiences current in life. 
Events that would at another time be passed as 
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unimportant are, failing more serious incentives, 
seized for exciting the feeling which will produce 
the pleasure-pain reaction. Imagination, with its 
exaggerative powers, is often summoned to imple¬ 
ment the media. The oscillatory movement may 
thus be quickly accomplished. 

Measure of pleasure and pain is of two dimensions 
—the intensive and the extensive. And the sen- 
soriurn’s distortion-capacity corresponds with a 
fixed multiple of the two dimensions—if there is 
great intensity of pleasure or pain there must be 
proportionately shorter duration, and if there is 
little intensity there may be long duration. 

349 Extensive spells of slight (and often veiled 2 « 9 ) 
ill-ease may be compensated by a few intensive 
pleasure-spasms; or, on the other hand, by 
frequent, punctually-timed, brief experiences of 
quiet happiness. And short-lived, severe attacks 
of dejection may counterbalance lengthy, moder¬ 
ately agreeable periods. 

350 Intervening happenings 345 may delay the 
individual s Pleasure-Pain compensatory processes, 
but normally cannot prevent the eventual auto¬ 
matic completion of the balancing. 347 The inter¬ 
ruption may lessen intensity 34tt of the pleasure or 
pain, and thus the duration of the balancing process 
may be very much extended. 

New pleasure-pain frequently attempts inter¬ 
vention in existing pleasure-pain processes. 
Pleasure can be added to pleasure, and pain to 
pain, within limits, 348 and with corresponding 
cumulative reaction. Pleasure starting a process 
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can be stayed by intervention of pain, and vice versd. 
Usually, pleasure cannot, however, intervene until 
old reactive pain is finished, and pain cannot inter¬ 
vene until old reactive pleasure is finished. But, 
if there is a sharp stroke of ill-fortune while pleasure 
is bringing the sensorium back to the normal, or a 
phenomenal stroke of good fortune while pain is 
doing reaction work, these strokes are immediately 
effectual; first summarily rectifying distortion of 
the sensorium, and then distorting it in their own 
way. These special events therefore occasion an 
exception to the pleasure-pain balancing law; for 
the balancing operation preceding them is left 
unfinished, so far as the feeling of pleasure or pain 
is concerned. Bursts of over-riding happiness 
may even result from one’s own effort to obtain 
them. But they are rare, and outside the scope 
of general policy. All suppressions of the balancing 
law are brief: and the invading joys and pains 
produce their own reactions. 

351 If, after the maxima of distortion are reached, 
continued actuations of pleasure (or pain) are not 
stopped by external media of reaction presenting 
themselves, or are not repressed by other means, 
feeling of satiety or ennui emerges, instead of further 
pleasure, and a solacing form of melancholy, 
instead of further pain. 

352 Probably Death supplies another exception to the 
pleasure-pain compensation rule; for, if the 
pleasuro-pain processes are operating just before 
death, the last due reaction is presumably inter- 
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353 For the foregoing reasons, the pursuit of Happi¬ 
ness as a personal end is futile. But, Pleasure and 
Pain are frequently used successfully, as stimuli 
to other (good or bad) objects. 350 Pleasure and 
pain are also rarely-preventable consequences of 
many good or bad activities instituted for other 
purposes. 

354 Joy and Pain attend as incidentals on life's 
beneficent and maleficent experiences, but not 
proportionally to the respective degrees of bene¬ 
ficence or maleficence. 

Judgment values equal experiences of the sort 
differently, according to whether they are new or 
sometimes or frequently repeated, and whether the 
circumstances, especially associations, are favour¬ 
able. Judgment also gives equality to unequal forms 
of fortune, according to circumstances. And the 
sensorium is subject to habit-deterioration, 210 
where there is much repetition of any one strenuous 
influence. 

A pleasure-pampered sensorium receives with 
relative indifference any supplements of good 
fortune; and pain becomes blunted by a run of 
misfortune. 

355 Probably most individuals’ main policy in life is 
directed by Desire 307 to achieve personal happiness. 
Further, prospect of incidental pleasure serves to 
colour other motives, consciously or otherwise, and 
thus links them with the major object. 350 Not¬ 
withstanding these two facts, the mind’s principle- 

forces can purposively cancel personal pleasure 
from life’s aims. 
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356 Joy and Pain are not to be confused with 
Emotion-ideas, 307 but are largely interrelated there¬ 
with. Joy and Pain are the feelings attending 
intense satisfaction or dissatisfaction 342 of execu¬ 
tive impulses, which emanate from vital principles 
—the latter sometimes being in emotional agitation 
during the pleasure-pain experience. Emotion- 
ideas 307 (which are always accompanied by joy or 
pain) are media used in emotional agitation of vital 
principles. 

Much of the happening of pleasure-pain is 
unconnected with passion ; and, in culminant 
life, 535 pleasure will be quite free of turbulence. 

357 Man will persistently continue adventure in the 
quest of ulterior happiness of All-life; and, to that 
end, will be moved by the mighty agency of the 
Absoluteness principle. 382 

There is nothing that is not absolutely right 71 - 
338. 407. 633 j n pleasure’s own nature ; and there¬ 
fore reason suggests that Pleasure will eventually 
be freely exercised, without oppositional influences. 

Only a transformation of cosmic Nature, however, 
will (probably by man’s contrivance) bring the 
reign of Happiness. Full evolution of Will, 
Freedom from physical conditions, and attainment 
of new powers of Consciousness, in an efficient 
medium, are needed. No minor form of evolution 
will serve the purpose. Constant bliss will be 
experienced only by the all-comprehensive deathless 
organism. 529 

358 Man experiences: 

many, varied, and profound joys; 
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ardent craving and effort for complete hap¬ 
piness ; 

a suggestion of possibility of future complete 
happiness; 

the presence of numerous beneficent agencies ; 
and 

a constant though obscure hope of success 
of the Happiness quest. 

It is true that desires and efforts do not neces¬ 
sarily connote eventual successes. Many desires, 
being unsound, rightly meet with disappointment. 
Many sound desires find no present means for their 
fructification. But it is reasonable to suppose that, 
even if intellect (of man, or some future form of 
earth-organism, or organism in other planets) 
should not prove to be infinitely versatile, its 
ultimate potentialities include acquisition, by its 
own labours, of whatever is good, because good 
ought to exist, and vital powers include an inclina¬ 
tion to rightness, continual endeavour, and assertion 
of the principle of Absoluteness, and there is rapid 
and mighty development of Life’s powers. 160 - 186> 610 

Reason confidently sanctions belief in ultimate 
achievement of the desideratum of triumphant 
happiness by universal life. Any alternative destiny 
is unsatisfactory ; and is inconsistent with the fact 
that evolutionary forces are directed to life’s 
amelioration and are apparently terminable only 
by their full success. 

It is to a cosmic transformation procured by such 
forces that Philosophy looks, for attainment of the 
sublime state. 
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359 Considered as a detached activity, pursuit of 
personal happiness, though futile, is perhaps not 
an evil; but, in the scheme of life, it involves 
waste of opportunities of proper agential work— 
a result that is clearly maleficent. 

Current pleasure is sometimes :— 
almost irresistible, namely, as a customary 
accompaniment to interesting activities 363 
and charming accidental experiences; or 
desirable, for providing mental change as a 
tonic, or, for stimulus to good activities. 

360 THE THOUGHT PRINCIPLE. CON¬ 

STRUCTIVE THOUGHT 160 309 314 - 327 

is actuated by consciousness of failure to attain 
a satisfying conclusion to a purposive train of 
sentience-impressions. 

361 Constructive Thought operates by modulating 
the “ blendable-ending ” 309 of a sentience-impres¬ 
sion, to connect it tentatively with another sen¬ 
tience-impression. An old, new, or combined 
consciousness-impression is thus formed, which 
may constitute a satisfying conclusion to the train 
of consciousness. If there is still failure, further 
modulation of the “ blendable-ending ” can be 
made until satisfaction is reached. 

362 Hitherto, Ideation has not registered abstraction 
independently of concrete accessories. In concep¬ 
tions of even Logic and Mathematics material 
things are always enlisted, if only as symbols. It 
seems that, for fixing ideation of abstractions, either, 
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brain is compelled to have supporting ideas of 
physical elements, or that mind finds itself unable 
to resist the opportunity to use such convenient 
aids. There certainly exists in man a desire for 
consciousness which shall be absolutely independent 
of material bonds : and eventual fulfilment of the 
wish is apparently a reasonable prospect. 

363 Meantime, although necessarily employing con¬ 
sciousness of physical facts, Thought works with 
elasticity far surpassing that of physical opera¬ 
tions : 327 and, often it engenders ideas whose vital 
value 302 is entirely of non-physical character. 


364 THE EGO PRINCIPLE 160 303 304 544 561 

is actuated by (a) consciousness which takes note of 
qualities and concomitants as being likely to help 
the organism, and (6) consciousness of conscious¬ 
ness 304 of present possession of such qualities and ap¬ 
purtenances, 302 especially acquisitions by exertions 
of self, and the powers which procured such gains. 

365 The principle may be regarded as an amplification 
of that of unity. 160-172 Unity welds what is 
possessed, Conservation 182 defends it, and Ego 
exalts it 313 (causing conception from it of person¬ 
ality or sense of proprietorship) and prompts to 
further acquisition. 

366 The Ego principle stimulates :— 

from right ideas :— 

Cultivation of dignifying qualities in the 
individual, including :— 

Honour; 

Emulation; 
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from wrong ideas :— 

Fostering of excesses in the individual, 
including :— 

Greed ; 

Envy ; 

Encroachment on other individuals’ rights, 

which includes :— 

Arrogance ; 

Misappropriation. 

367 THE PROVIDENCE PRINCIPLE 126 160 

is actuated by a human being’s possession of 
uplifting worth 71 - 498 becoming known, usually 
subconsciously, 286 to himself or to other agencies. 
Uplifting worth means possession of potentialities 
being, or likely to be, fructified for developmental 
progress. The principle stimulates assistance to 
the individual, from both internal and external 
agencies. 

368 The existence and operation of the Providence 
principle are demonstrated by serial phenomena of 
undesigned success which are too connected and 
consistent to be attributable to accidents, and are 
evidently due to agency which is tutelary— 
though earned by the individual’s own worth. 
Providential intervention often precedes the related 
worthy activities of the protected subject; and in 
these cases it must be based on special evidence of 
future worth. 370 - 372 Intervention also sometimes 
successfully opposes fallacious policy of the indi¬ 
vidual, in order to safeguard the latter’s worthy 
work. Operations of Providence are, however, in 
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probably most cases too unobtrusive to be dis¬ 
tinguished from other influences. 

369 The interrelated origin and the intersensitiveness 
of the units of Consciousness-matter, 110 the common 
possession of the full nature of Life-essence by all 
the units, 34 and the general participation of all 
Life in the original momentum of Energy 104 > 148 
enabled the vital principles such as Order, Mastery, 
Interrelation, to produce influences causing mutual 
action of life-units throughout the Universe. 
Among influences of the sort is Gravitation. 202 
These facts serve to explain why the possession of 
uplifting character and performance of uplifting 
action, often not disclosed to the senses as meri¬ 
torious, enable the Providence principle to pro¬ 
duce an aura 126< 160 which subtly penetrates sur¬ 
rounding life, including that in the possessor’s own 
body, and extending even to agencies (notably his 
kindred) in very remote places. 290 The aura is 
the executive impulse from the Providence prin¬ 
ciple. The principle is actuated by sub-conscious¬ 
ness of uplifting worth, and therefore its operation 
is continuous (if necessary) as long as the uplifting 
worth and subconsciousness of it remain. So, 
consequently, is the aura. Wherever the latter 
penetrates it can, as required, influence other vital 
principles to urge assistance to the Providenco 
principle’s purposes. Such assistance is either to 
confer success or avert danger. To find when and 
how such assistance is wanted, the aura has the 
power to actuate subconscious thought to dis¬ 
cover many relevant circumstances and probable 
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effects of current action in such circumstances. 
The processes are evidently complex, and their 
explanation would be complex. The ease, accur-* 
acy, profundity, and co-operativeness of work by 
means of subconsciousness can, however, be gauged 
by contemplating any simple act, say the eating 
of an apple, and summoning to mind the vast 
amount of subconsciously-guided operation attend¬ 
ing such act. 

370 Operation of Providence on behalf of an indi¬ 
vidual occurs within himself and within other 
agencies influenced by his aura. Any vital prin¬ 
ciple can be enlisted by Providence for helping 
him. The benefits occur automatically in accord¬ 
ance with extent and amount of permeation by 
the aura. The individual’s uplifting worth includes 
the value of powers which only the (perhaps 
distant) future will probably see fructified. And 
actuation of the Providence principle results from 
subconsciousness of the full nature of the indi¬ 
vidual’s strong characteristics, and not merely of 
the part that has already emerged into power. 

371 Although it is in touch with the individual’s 
existing unfructified strong characteristics, 367 * 370 
subconsciousness cannot foresee future alterations 
of the latter. Changes of worth are constantly 
occurring ; and there are consequential variations 
in the character of the personal Providence. 

372 High individual character 431-433 consists of ten¬ 
dencies to promote uplifting vital schemes ; 313 and 
it results from will, imagination, and other prin¬ 
ciples and circumstances moulding conduct and 
potentialities in right directions—processes which, 
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in part and obscurely, may commence at birth. 
The tendencies enlist the aid of Providence; 

• although they may have achieved nothing import¬ 
ant, but only disclosed themselves as reliable 
promise-makers of future accomplishment. Thus, 
subconsciousness, on which the aura is based, 
may excel the present functioning of Ideation, 
which often perceives little or nothing of the good 
tendencies until they have proved their worth by 
notable results. 

373 The power of the Providence principle, actuated 
by subconsciousness of dangerous conditions, may 
extend to saving an individual from fatal injury, 
by urging him to divert his plans. 

374 But the power of Providence, like that of Will, 410 
is curtailed by the competition of other forces. 
Providence would, if unopposed, give much greater 
success than it 3 r et does. 

375 Providence is^.one of the influences (Beneficent 
Accident 63 is another) which are ignorantly ideated 
as Luck (supposed to form itself out of nothing¬ 
ness), or as Supernatural Interposition. The effects 
produced are often startling; but the power of a 
vital principle—emanating from Life-essence— 
suffices to explain them. 

376 GENIUS 438 

is intense power of Constructive Thought. 311-314 * 

360-363 

Genius is Increased if the thought-power is aided 
(a) by readily producible other strong vital prin¬ 
ciples, 16(1-103 or (6) by a good sensorium, 298 and, 
(c) especially, by great ideals—resulting from strong 
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vital principles or a good sensorium, or both. 307 - 

388-392 

377 THE ABSOLUTENESS (THOROUGHNESS) 

PRINCIPLE 160 

is actuated by consciousness that an achievement 
has not been brought to its maximum compre¬ 
hensiveness. 

378 The principle prompts other principles to com¬ 
plete, and, where possible, to universalize their 
projects, and always to produce the maximum 
inclusiveness in results. 

The Absoluteness principle often operates dis¬ 
astrously : notably when reinforcing such prin¬ 
ciples as Conservation and Ego; but it also largely 
augments activities of principles promoting de¬ 
velopmental objects. 

379 If circumstances are favourable (and—with the 
aid of Will—often if they are otherwise) the prin¬ 
ciple causes other principles to persevere until they 
completely succeed in their objects. 

380 The principle will persist, in the sequence of 
human minds (or their analogues in this or other 
worlds), until the entirety of feasible perfection is 
attained. 358 

381 The principle’s comprehensiveness aim 378 is 

both :— 

permeative, and 

intensive —as in scruples about minutiae of 

work. 

382 The ultimate aim of the principle will be per¬ 
fection of culminant life. 529 
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383 IDEALITY 180- 213- 299 ‘ 302,3071313 ' 378, 393_399 - 46 °- 463 - 469 

in a subject is any quality which occasions intro¬ 
duction, in the ideation of one or more individuals, 
of sense of superlative vital value 302 of the quality, 
because it represents vividly some vital principle, 
and, after comparison with related subjects, 269 - 
302 311 - 312 is rightly or wrongly deemed to be 
wholly or approximately perfect 74 in such repre¬ 
sentation. 

A notable example of ideality occurs in certain 
combinations of sound which, owing to their per¬ 
fect representation of vital principles, constitute 
delightful Music. 

384 Ideality is often a product of the absolute 
principle 377-382 —which has prompted development 
of completeness of an achievement. 

385 Ideality qualities are either :— 

Immortal: constituting true ideality—already 
partly attained in the Universe, but in large 
part unattainable until the culmination of 
Life; 620 

Developmental ; effectually conducive to vital 
uplift ; or 

Neither immortal nor developmental:— 

Good, but not conducive to vital uplift; 
Wrong, but alluring. 

386 Ideality requires either variety in the character 
of its subject, or contrasted environment for such 
subject. 210 There is no ideality in any sort of 
property when it produces sense of monotony. 
Monotony counteracts perfection. 

Variety of character in the subject produces 
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either: variety of kinds of ideality of the whole 
content, or occasional lapses of ideality. 

387 Ideality-susceptibility 302 depends largely upon 
individuals’ capacities 383 of:— 

actuating thought; 

actuating the vital principles related to the 
subject; and 
ideation power. 

388 The individual’s powers of idealizing 387 vary :— 

(1) constitutionally from those of other indi¬ 
viduals ; 

(2) in self, at different times, through change of 
circumstances due to :— 

differing degrees of current ability to add 
associative value to the subject; 

(association developments of ideation have 
a share of influence in actuating vital prin¬ 
ciples, and thus, according to individuals’ 
circumstances, association produces ideality 
in many subjects—some of which, incident¬ 
ally, should be quite unideal); 395 
differing degrees of current appetite for fKe 
subject, often caused by habit-deteriora¬ 
tion; 209 - 213 

the cumulative educative effects of growing 
acquaintance with the subject. 

[Continued but not tedious application to 
the subject causes growth of the ideality- 
perception to its maximum in the individual. 
The maximum is maintained while due sup¬ 
port from the Variety principle is available : 
but, in default, the perception of ideality 
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becomes inoperative, and gives place to a 
sense of commonplaceness, tediousness, and 
sometimes repugnance. Probably no sub¬ 
ject and no idealist is quite immune from 
these degenerating processes; although there 
is generally prolonged maintenance of ideal¬ 
ity in subjects sedulously adopted and 
periodically rehabilitated by the Ego prin¬ 
ciple, or linked with a variety of congenial 
circumstances. 

Perception of Ideality works rapidly to 
its maximum in the case of floridly attractive 
subjects. Duration of full experience in 
these cases tends to shortness, because they 
also produce extremely intense impressions, 
and so cause habit-deterioration to com¬ 
mence soon.] 

389 Ideality can both :— 

tend to produce obstructive conservatism —but 
often with iconoclastic reactions : and 
instigate and illumine discovery, art, ambition. 

890 Some predilection for idealizing is inevitable (as 
well as highly desirable) in every normal human 
being ; and this fact demonstrates the need of 
enlisting ideals as supports to developmental aims, 432 

to forestall the waste of idealization on unessential 
pursuits. 

891 An individual can add to his range of ideals to 
an indefinite extent. 

392 Ideality-perception occurs only as clear con¬ 
sciousness ; 299 sense of value, while obstructed by 
other ideas, cannot be intense. 
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393 BEAUTY 

is one of the groups of idealities. 312 * 383 It vividly 
represents the vital principles of Unity, Order, 
Mastery, Interrelation. Development, Variety, 
Right, and Absoluteness. 

394 Beauty consists of outstanding semblance of 
fitness 395 (seeming perfection 74 of capability in 
part or all of the subject) for functions 399 which 
are both worthy (or tolerable 396 ) and noteworthy. 

395 Outstanding semblance of fitness 394 for functions 
is a marked suggestion of facile and clear capacity 
for fulfilment of such functions : a suggestion neces¬ 
sarily free from strong symptoms of counteraction 
in the subject itself . 398 In many cases there arrive 
contradictory standards (which may be all equally 
valid) of semblance of fitness, owing to introduc¬ 
tion of different harmony-associations into ideation. 
Vogue gives ample evidence of this fact. (Asso¬ 
ciation is caused by connection of an idea with 
either its appropriately-relational ideas or acci¬ 
dental coincident ideas which are often perversive. 
Associations of even the first sort may (in inappro¬ 
priate circumstances) be inadmissible as factors for 
proper change of standards of beauty). 388 - 399 

The means of achievement of the suggestion of 
fitness have to conform to canons (respecting static 
and moving characteristics of the subject) auto¬ 
matically imposed by the vital principles. 393 

396 The functions alluded to in 394 (which include 
imaginary functions in art-represented objects) are 

limited to:— 

absolutely right 71 action of vital principles ; 
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action of vital principles in inorganic matter; 
and 

action of vital principles deemed by the con- 
templator as proper for the aesthetic pro¬ 
vince 539 in organic bodies or remains. 

There is a large field of animal activities 
recognized as repellent. (Tested by a code 
of pure vital principles, all physical organic 
life is unoesthetic.) 638 

The contemplator classifies the acceptable 
organic activities as decent, or not repel- 
lently gross. Much of Beauty, itself ideal, 
pertains to ethically unideal subjects. 

So far as it is manifested, the whole nature 
(including form-composition and ethical 
qualities) of a subject and its parts may 
possess various beautiful features; and the 
latter may preponderate in the total effect. 
In such case the subject is to be regarded 
as definitely beautiful. Minority-manifesta¬ 
tion of beautiful qualities confers beauty 
within the limits of those qualities only, and 
does not convey the general effect of beauty. 

897 Beauty is graded according to the subject’s degree 
of attainment in both semblance of fitness for its 
function and vividness of representation of vital 
principles. Maximum semblance of fitness with 
maximum vividness (instanced in some music) 
achieve pre-eminence of beauty. All beauty must 
possess some degree of both semblance of fitness 
and vividness. 393-396 Beauty is also graded according 
to semblance of fitness in interrelationship of parts. 

898 A subject is regarded as generally beautiful if its 
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beauty is associated with only a minor amount of 
mediocrity and ugliness. 396 

399 Apart from taste respecting sesthetic admissi¬ 
bility of subject, absolute rightness 71 admits of no 
authentic latitude for individual difference of opinion 
as to what is beautiful, in given conditions of a 
subject and its associations ; 395 but, such con¬ 
ditions may be limited to one person’s experience. 

Man’s perception of beauty depends on power of 
correct judgment 312 and on adequate acquaintance 
with the given subject and with developments of its 
associations. 

It is notorious that persons with defective judg¬ 
ment repeatedly confuse beauty and ugliness. 

400 ART 

is exercise of constructive thought, 311 - 404 creating 
or reviving salient projects ; and consequent exer¬ 
cise of the mastery principle, causing vivid outward 
expression of such projects. 

401 Art provides for organisms, usually including its 
producers, the construction or arrangement of:— 

complex body-utilities —which serve alimenta¬ 
tion, protection, exercise, relaxation; 

luxuries ; and 

purely intellectual (instructional, recreative, or 
developmental) equipment. 

402 The forms of art’s operations are, broadly :— 

Making physical objects 
Graphic or modelled, solely for intellectual 
use : Representation or illumination of 
both Fact and Fancy are included; 
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Modelled (sometimes with graphic or plastic 
embellishment) for physical and intellectual 
employment. (Craft of decorative or in¬ 
structional character); 

Modelled for physical employment. (Craft 
of distinguished character); 

Producing (a) non-visual effects, or (6) physical 
actions (recallable as visual memories in the 
observer), or (o) and ( b ) together (exempli¬ 
fied by literature, drama, music, dancing, 
athletics); for :— 

Intellectual use; 

Physical and Intellectual use ; 

Physical use. 

403 All complex organisms exercise some kinds of 
Art for physical utilities ; and some animals besides 
man are artists in mimicry and other relatively 
advanced achievements. Only man has the power 
of rational discernment and imagination, 312 neces¬ 
sary for great art. 

404 A work of art is Initiated by Constructive 
Thought 311 « 400 inventing and developing or reviv¬ 
ing a scheme of such work. The principle of 
Mastery 175-177 then takes up the scheme. Mas¬ 
tery’s executive impulse 114 causes constructive and 
instinctive thought to develop Art skill (Conscious¬ 
ness of methods), and then applies such skill. 
Mind, brain, nerves, and muscles are used in this 
developmental labour, from which emanates the 
original or revived work of art. The artist utilizes 
memory for maintenance of the art skill, and so 
may extensively repeat the work. 
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Other individuals may investigate 312 and master 
some of the processes. This leads to imitation, in 
which constructive thought, instinct, ideation, sub- 
consciousness, mastery principle, and executive 
impulse are employed. Thus these individuals also 
develop art skill, and are able to multiply copies 
of the original work of art. 

405 Degree of art-skill is classified into :— 

Excellence (producing beauty —semblance of 
fitness—of expression of the project); 393 - 

394. 410 

Mediocrity ; and 

Inferiority, 

according to the work which emanates. 

406 Art origination often employs intensifying De¬ 
vices. 

Art skill 404 constitutes Technique. 

Devices and technique are not good in result if 
their instrumental vital principles have not been 
actuated with conditional rightness. 71 

407 Devices include original or imitative Artistic 
Style, that is, generic deviations from common 
mode of treatment of subject. 

Style is peculiar to either one artist, or a group 
of artists, and may be limited to a few features of 
work. 

408 If the vital principles represented by a style are 
unsuitable for a subject, use of the style is detri¬ 
mental to the general beauty of art work on that 
subject. 

409 Vital principles exert varied impulses. Any one 
of these can be stressed so as to create innovatory 
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notions. In the hands of influential individuals, 
sections of society are constantly being actuated 
to change current styles of customs, according to 
such notions. The prevalent st 3 'le at any one time 
is, in such conditions, called Vogue. Vogue-style 
usually has appropriateness of application (in 
various degrees) to a limited range of subjects. 

410 As to the relations of Beauty 397 and Art, works 
of art dealing with unbeautiful subjects 394 * 398 
may be beautiful in display of excellent art-skill 405 
and good devices. [Display of art-skill and device 
is in itself a worthy function. 394 ] Conversely, 
works dealing with beautiful subjects may be 
mediocre or inferior (and therefore unbeautiful) 
in art. 

All beautiful art is ideal, 383> 393 as art. 

411 The right purpose for all human art is to help 
directly or indirectly in bringing developmental 
progress 214 to its climax. 629 

412 WIT AND HUMOUR 

are forms of ideal art 400 - 410 produced by interplay 
of contrasted but at least partly related ideas, and 
variously and surprisingly—and often with sug¬ 
gested casualness—introducing new or extended 
meaning or significance, that is both extravagant 
and plausible, to one or more of such ideas—or 
further ideas. Wit and humour are promoted 
largely by the variety principle. 210 

413 Wit gives summary and isolated expression of an 
idea that humour would treat with a tendency to 
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lingering and would sometimes embellish with 
serial variations. 

Humour is usually genial: Wit usually mordant. 
This difference is caused largely by the respective 
proportions of gentleness and abruptness in the 
contrasts of ideas. Wit makes an unmitigated 
clash. 

Much humour is trivial, yet successful, chiefly 
through appeal to various sympathies. Successful 
Wit is always outstanding. 

414 THE WILL PRINCIPLE 31 32 58 59 100 106 113 

133 . 150 . 153 . 157 . 160 . 163 . 187 . 198 . 227 , 314 . 474 . 486-490 

is actuated by :— 

itself, to incite thought to produce schemes 
from which purposes can be selected ; 418 - 424 
consciousness of stultifying conflict between 
purposes of other vital principles ; 416 
consciousness of merit in a course of action 
suggested (but without pressure) by other 
principles; or 

consciousness of urge from another vital prin¬ 
ciple to promote a purpose of the latter. 419 
(Will thus actuated is frequently exercised 
by human beings, and is the only form of 
Will-power available for other animals.) 

Will is constituted by a supreme convergence of 
vital principles. 113153 In the case of man, it 
includes Ego, Energy, Justice, Mastery, Thought, 
Absoluteness ; with the other animals —and some¬ 
times with man—the first and last of these prin¬ 
ciples are absent. Only man’s Thought includes 
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Reason, 269 an essential element of Full Will. 426 
Full will acts arbitrarily, that is, freely. 

Will is the power of self-controlled selective 
decision, and of stimulation of other powers to 
execute such decision. Will’s power of choice is 
as versatile and its intensity of power is as great 
as the consciousness and vital principles, respec¬ 
tively, in the organism containing it currently per¬ 
mit. Its full self-stimulus is the purpose of 
obtaining complete rightness. 71 Potentiality of 
Will’s existence is fructified by external causes 
(vital principles 153 ), and Will establishes itself in 
a section of the mind-organ's energy. When estab¬ 
lished, Will is capable of being stimulated exter¬ 
nally as well as internally. Will’s processes are, 
however, not —as mistakenly and very unfortun¬ 
ately 426 supposed by the Determinist theory— 
subject to either internal or external automatic 
causational law, in their exercise after being 
stimulated. The force of the stimulus is received 
not mechanically but selectively, and the Will’s 
action thereon is not proportioned to the force of 
the stimulus but to the Will’s own disposition, 
with its transcendent possibilities. [There is no 
Will-exercise without initial causation. Primary 
causation of Will’s exercise is sometimes instituted 
by special activity in the life-essence in which will¬ 
power is located. Whether the causation is internal 
or external, Will adds its own self-determined 
influence—self-varied in kind and amount; in free 
will, such causation includes reason, with power of 
choice.] In similar external circumstances, there 
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is sometimes feeble action on large instigation, 
sometimes prodigious action on slight instigation— 
the principle put into action being the same in 
both cases. Similar instigations in similar circum¬ 
stances produce different degrees of activity from 
an individual’s will: the will deciding to act 
forcibly at one time and perhaps entirely to dis¬ 
card effort at the other. In any act of will the 
alternatives must be that either Will chooses a 
principle for action or the principle directs Will. 
The principle is consistent; experience shows that 
in similar general conditions the principle is variably 
operative; therefore another element is to be 
sought as the cause of the variation ; and it is the 
Will. These facts, which are verifiable by personal 
tests, as in the frequent diverse use of like oppor¬ 
tunities in like conditions, indicate the independent 
scope of Will. 

It is only in man, and because he possesses 
reason, that the self-direction of Will can take the 
form of free choice between several purposes. In 
other cases (and often in man) Will consists of 
free, variable decision to support any one purpose 
suggested to it. Thereafter, will stimulates exer¬ 
cise of the purpose supported, and the consequent 
executive impulse is called will-force. 

Without renewal of the external stimulation upon 
Will, there occurs cumulative increase of effort 
(creating desire on an enhanced scale) on the part 
of Will—and this is perhaps the best evidence of 
the self-varying power of Will. 419 The absolute¬ 
ness principle can stir various principles in intense 
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strength to come to the aid of a purpose, but the 
processes, unless helped by Will, are felt to be 
mechanical, and quite different from Will-exertion. 
Will’s power of cumulatively increased exertion, 
independent of increase of external stimulus, is 
unique among the principles. 

Will (1) gives the individual’s independent sanc¬ 
tion to purposes formed or examined by such 
individual’s thought, and (2) variably promotes 
the chosen purposes. Free Will tends to right 
choice. 424 

Free Will, by its own essential nature, adopts 
Duty ; 425 and all Will’s influence is subject to the 
limitations of scope of the individual’s other powers, 
required as auxiliaries. 

Will may be partly or wholly successful or wholly 
unsuccessful in its undertakings. 416 

It is to be remembered that other vital principles 
largely operate (automatically at the actuation of 
consciousness) without intervention of Will. They 
react upon each other and produce modifications, 
with nuances of purpose. They cannot, however, 
perform the special functions of Will. They are 
at best mechanical. Will, on the other hand, not 
only exercises (in man) free choice of purpose, but 
its self-exigent, strenuous efforts in prosecution of 
any adopted purpose, although often overborne by 
other force, concentrate the entire mind to its 
maximum power, however small may be the 
external incentive, and they possess a peculiar, 
elastic, unmatchable enterprise. 417 

415 Will, in common with each of the vital prin- 
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ciples—elements of Will, 113 - 153 - 414 —serves as an 
agency of ordinary organic life. But, current Free 
Will, 414 manifesting the special characteristics of 
Culminant Will, is on a higher plane than the 
other vital principles —its constituents. 

416 Although the mechanically-operating vital prin¬ 
ciples (aided by consciousness) largely initiate 
schemes, and make decisions through their own 
force, Free Will often intervenes to procure devia¬ 
tion or regulation of those operations. 426 Such 
Will may choose and press and succeed in enforcing 
alternative schemes; and it also has to make the 
decision between two or more schemes of rival 
forces which have eliminated its own plans. 

Most of what is commonly thought to be exercise 
of free choice consists of mechanical action of vital 
principles; but, on the other hand, Will often 
intervenes disguisedly in the operations of other 
vital principles. 

417 Free Will frequently chooses the less agreeable 
of two possible courses. 423 

418 Free Will 414 is often invited to action by the 
fact that operations of schemes are in a vacillating, 
suspended, or depressed condition. The Will then 
tends to assert itself, to actuate some decided, 
independent course. 

In demoralized mental circumstances, Free Will 
also occasionally seizes tempting opportunities to 
indulge in the promotion of reckless, random acts, 
or in simple arbitrary decisions, which may produce 
serious consequences. Gambling furnishes salient 
examples of Will’s unassisted rash choices. 424 
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But Free Will’s activity is better and more 
representative!}' explained in treating of its rela¬ 
tions with rational thought. Normal rational 
thought considers alternative courses of action, 
and often decides which has the most desirable 
aim and which of the good possibilities seems the 
most practicable. The Justice, Mastery, Develop¬ 
ment, and Absoluteness principles may then prompt 
executive impulse to give effect to one or other of 
the decisions. But, Thought may not have settled 
which of its decisions should be adopted. More¬ 
over, there may be overwhelmingly strong oppo¬ 
sitional forces at work. Will, with its right-doing 
character and freedom of direction, can intervene 
to make a settlement of the course, or to urge 
Thought to produce other schemes. Will thus 
chooses which of Thought’s decisions of alternative 
good courses shall be adopted, how far any of them 
shall be adopted, and how far its own force shall 
be exerted in the matter, or whether it shall entirely 
abstain from intervention. Will’s intervention 
may make a great difference in the course pursued 
and the chances of success of the action. 

419 Internal cumulative stimulus of Will 414 may be 
distinctly traced in cases of desires augmented 
while the external incentives and obstructions are 
unchanged. 307 The thwarting of an executive 
impulse may cause intervention of the will which, 
so long as the purpose and the opposition last, 
increasingly exerts its powers—up to the full extent 
of their resource. Here is an instance. An object 
is deemed good by the judgment; the ego prin- 
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ciple prompts acquisition ; and the full conscious¬ 
ness of these two facts stimulates Will, which pro¬ 
duces desire. But sufficient obstruction is en¬ 
countered to repel the power of the executive 
impulse created by the will. In such circum¬ 
stances, the volition will (perhaps after some resort 
to the thought principle for new expedients) either 
be superseded by other executive impulses, or per¬ 
sist and become cumulative Will—which proceeds 
to intensify itself. The obstruction may, however, 
prove too powerful for the fighting Will, and the 
desire will then eventually be replaced by new 
activities. 

Extreme cumulative militancy of Will often 
occurs in connection with intrinsically unimportant 
desires. 

All vital principles can increase their effort 
through actuation by consciousness of increase of 
oppositional forces; but Will appears to be the 
only principle which produces cumulative power 
against uniform opposition. 

420 Although all Will’s force be exerted, the success 
of the project for which it fights depends also 414 
upon efficiency of the organism’s other vital prin¬ 
ciples, required as auxiliaries to the project, upon 
practicalness of the principles’ several executive 
impulses, and upon the relative weakness of any 
opposing internal or external circumstances. 

421 The ready power of operation of Will (and 
other vital principles), a property of the mind- 
organ, 322 is partly Inherited and partly personally 
developed. 
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422 Will cannot possess power to destroy Life’s 
Fundamentals. 15 - 51 58 

423 WiU in man tends to promote objects possessing 
Ideality, 383 which often entail discomfort. 417 

424 If the individual’s judgment as to rightness of 
given behaviour is forthcoming :— 

Free Will chooses only what Thought 312 (cor¬ 
rectly or wrongly) deems to be right behaviour . 71 - 

74 . 79 . 150 . 498 

Free Will also inclines to exert its powers 
to promote the choice. 

But this promotion is carried out with 
various degrees of intensity, and therein Will 
variably exercises free choice. Usually Will 
does not elect to employ the full force at its 
command, except when it is stimulated by 
ideals. 

When evil influences 198 (beyond the pow’er 
of Will to eliminate) are in control of an 
individual, Will ought to intervene to do what 
seems best in the circumstances; and this 
often involves supporting evil. 

Such evil influences may have attained their 
supremacy through lapses in exertion of will¬ 
power, so that Will is often responsible (to 
itself) for the introduction and support of evil, 
and, consequently, incurs blame—by itself. 

There is also much evil influence in the 
individual that Will has not had the power 
successfully to oppose. 

Will’s powers vary in different persons, and 
in the same person at different times. 
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In the absence of production of judgment of 

rightness at any juncture, Will’s direction is 
towards either : 

creating whim-wilfulness, 418 or 
helping whatever influence dominates the mind, 
but with a tendency to support goodness. 

Thus Will contributes to Evil by :— 

innocent wrong decisions of the judgment; 
absence of judgment as to rightness, in pre¬ 
sence of dominating evil influences, leading 
to Will’s support of the latter; 
culpable (to itself) under-exertion of Will¬ 
powers, leading to :— 

non-execution of what is good ; 
intrusion of evil influences; and 
Will’s own necessary support of the evil 
influences; 

supporting evil influences, where there has 
been insufficient will-power successfully to 
combat establishment of the evil influences. 

On the whole, Free Will tends to adopt purposes 
conducive to the success of Rightness, and, 
normally, is associated with those purposes. Prob¬ 
ably, man’s will in the main co-operates with 
developmental progress or with purposes ancillary 
thereto, as against reactionary trends. And, when 
Evolution shall be completed, Volition will expe¬ 
rience no influences opposing the exclusive main¬ 
tenance of rightful happiness. 71 - 630 
425 During Life’s evolutionary eras, human Will’s 
function of choosing and promoting right 424 in¬ 
volves Will’s creation and f ulfilm ent of Duty 427 - 
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498 or Responsibility 477 as an obligation to Will 
itself. Will’s freedom is self-limited by the obliga¬ 
tion referred to ; 414 and, as the Duty so created 
covers the principal operations of Human Life, 
the freedom of Man’s Will is severely conditioned. 

If human will were non-existent, the Thought, 
Justice, Mastery, Development, Absoluteness, and 
Providence principles 160 would still combine to 
achieve much right; but Will provides valuable 
selection and a special and highly powerful stimu¬ 
lus. 419 It adds the command Must-be to what 
the other powers tentatively declare Should-be, 
and the imperative injunction, although so fre¬ 
quently ineffectual, is often the main cause of 
success of a plan. Consciousness of Will also pro¬ 
duces the sense that such Will could have effec¬ 
tuated much of what is left unaccomplished of a 
given scheme ; and that some degree of culpability 
has thus been incurred; and discipline in future 
activities is thereby increased. 

Both the believer in self-animating will-power 419 
and the determinist actually employ will. If the 
power fails in its object, on the part of either of 
them, he will probably produce some emphatic 
exculpatory explanations ; but the anti-determinist 
will experience more of the pang peculiar to the 
defeat from imperfect exertion of volition. This 
feeling tends to reanimate Will; hence the import¬ 
ance of knowledge of Will-power. 

426 Only man has the faculty of Free Will, 414 416 418 
although other organisms possess Adoptive will, 
which with its cumulative power 419 promotes 
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the several purposes of their mechanical vital 
principles. 

Domestic animals occasionally evince a sem¬ 
blance of sense of guilt 425 (suggestive of their 
possession of free will) after acts of misbehaviour : 
but, fear 181 of animosity or other punishment, as 
experienced in previous like instances brought to 
memory, 293 and perhaps some operation of the 
justice principle, 497 suffice to account for the 
phenomenon in question. Such animals often show 
puzzled indecision at actions directed to them 
which they do not understand; but the seeming 
deliberation is merely an expression of a state of 
passing emotion through confusion in their mechan¬ 
ical activities. 

427 Every grown-up and sane human being expe¬ 
riences the Justice principle’s prompting 498 to 
promote rightness in general life and his Will’s 
election of what is right, Will’s insistence on per¬ 
formance of Duty, 425 and intensive powers of 
attaining such performance. 

The Justice principle and Will support each 
other. 

Duty comprises only what is practicable. 

428 In each thinking person, judgment and imagina¬ 
tion, from within, and indoctrination, from without, 
—all partly influenced by subconscious impres¬ 
sions, 311 and therein escaping rational tests, all 
based on inadequate and largely accidental surveys, 
and all frequently importing error, —jointly and 
gradually form a promiscuous accumulation of 
superficial and, in great part, mistaken 336 notions 
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of fundamental truth. The conservation principle 182 
gives fixity to these notions. In conjunction with 
sense of duty, they collectively constitute what is 
usually called CONSCIENCE. Though Conscience 
is generally the best available preliminary guide in 
various activities, 427 it has not the infallibility with 
which it is frequently and superstitiously credited. 
To every serious question, Reason, with full sense 
of responsibility, should be applied, in a manner 
that ensures radical consideration of merits of the 
special subject; and the summary dictates of 
conscience should be regarded as onty initial 
suggestions. 

429 Organisms were unable to fructify the poten¬ 
tialities for Will creation until late in the history of 
the vital principles. 

Any considerable evolutionary advance of will¬ 
power occurs only in man ; and, even in him, only 
by slow degrees; but Will has long been his 

foremost vital principle. 

430 Eventually, in culminant life, 530 Will will unob- 
structedly enjoy its full power, within all life- 
essence, exclusively to choose and obtain agreeable 
experiences. 

Consciousness will form part of Volition. 531 

The vital principles within Will will serve auto¬ 
matically as ministrants to itself, and to nothing 
else. 

The endless career of complete Volition will then 
have commenced. 


L 
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CHARACTER 372 CONSTRUCTION . 421 

BASIC RULES FOR HUMAN CONDUCT. 

431 Will 414 - 424 - 425 - 427 should (as far as is neces- 
sary) exert its utmost powers in all momentous 
activities. 

432 The individual should employ his mind to form 
what his judgment deems the best possible 
scheme 313 - 498 of purpose for his life, therein 
endeavouring to give appropriate employment to 
the several vital principles. This involves much 
compromise between principles and adjustment to 
circumstances. The scheme should be periodically 
examined, and, if found defective, should be 
improved. 

The scheme should aim at uplift 385 of All-life; 
and, in the programme, Ideality, which is an essen¬ 
tial for interest in work, 390 should find liberal 
encouragement. 

The scheme should form the basis of the indi- 
vidual’s main employments, and so avert dissipa¬ 
tion of his resources. 

433 The individual should befriend others, in com¬ 
pliance with specific legal and customary social 
duties and the general duty of seizing valid oppor¬ 
tunities for all sorts of beneficial service. 

THE HUMAN TASK. 

434 Man’s unique reason, his insatiable curiosity, 
his will-efforts for discovery, on promptings of the 
Mastery, Interrelation, Development, Variety, Jus¬ 
tice, and Absoluteness principles, and his tendency 
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to promote rightness, have evolved and advanced 
considerable schemes for enlightenment and better¬ 
ment of vital conditions. The work proceeds , but 
as yet its success is small when compared with the 
practical possibilities. The measures so far devised 
are destined to be much widened and intensified. 

Endeavours have produced good effects—often 
beyond the intentions ; but the increasing ameliora¬ 
tion of conditions has come in scattered, obscure, 
and misused instalments, with long and varied 
intervals and many reversals. 

435 Frustrations by Error 184 limit vital uplift to 
irregular and involved advances. Assured, uni¬ 
form, step-by-step improvement, however slow, 
would render the good work simple. But history 
demonstrates that this is not how the majority of 
change happens. Retrogression and distortion are, 
with varying strength, continually undoing some 

of the sound accomplishment. 

436 Man’s powers are still mainly beguiled into 
paltry and erroneous courses. His fine mental 
outfit is ill-controlled, and his ideals are based on 
defective information. Much of the exercise of 
vital principles, including Will, and of the formation 
of Consciousness is under evil influences. Reason 
is often but hastily consulted when Will is excep¬ 
tionally active. There exists a mass of man- 
originated factitious evils among the prodigious 

buttresses of Error. 

Even with aid of the finest genius, 376 progress 
develops mainly by mere concatenation or re¬ 
arrangement of what is already know r n, or y 
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stumbling upon unrealized potentialities. Mind 
has perhaps not yet been sufficiently developed for 
achieving the comprehensive discovery of Truth, 
and certainly has been inadequately applied to 
that end. 

437 New evils unite with errors transmitted from 
earlier times; and for long periods together 
ameliorative progress is outmatched by the forces 
of the sinister combination. 

438 The Conservation principle 182 occasions reluc¬ 
tance to surrender customs, including unfortunately 
those which have never been valid and those which 
in new circumstances have lost validity. Conse¬ 
quently life has become embarrassed with many 
worthless, often positively harmful common tasks, 
or conventions, which deflect energy from right 
concerns. 

439 Hitherto, systems of education of youth have 
failed in their chief task, since they have tended to 
confine young minds to preparation for routine 
functions, whose achievements are in themselves 
ephemeral and futile, and have neglected to promote 
ventures into the uplift of purpose which the human 
spirit can and should undertake. 

440 To draw men out of wild savagery, the invention 
and evolution of various irrational supernatural 
beliefs was formerly necessary. More persuasive 
training has become feasible by truthful means; 
but, at the instigation of the conservation principle, 
for various erroneous reasons and through various 
channels, the old cults continue their activities, 
and so constitute enormous obstacles to progress. 
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441 Efforts at uplift have been small relatively to 
the expenditure of labour in man’s futilities. 
Even his serious thought has been mostly desultory 
and waste. Reason leads to an oscillation between 
different views which often militates against 
practical product, whereas Philosophy should 
possess paramount fertility. Catholicity of tenets 
and Agnosticism alike tend to passiveness. 

442 The illusory gloss assumed by the Past 316 
fosters reactionary ideals and is inimical to develop¬ 
mental projects. 

443 Effort for the (actually unattainable) predomin¬ 
ance of happiness 340 over the sum of pain in man s 
life is a deplorable diversion of his energies from 
their right course. Only when it is likely to aid 
utilities should pleasure be sought. 350 

444 Evils 184 in life occasion a mighty clearance task 
for the Development principle and lor the other 
vital principles which incidentally, or by stimulating 
the Development principle, bring about develop¬ 
mental progress. 214-215 

445 But for the obstructive effects of human institu¬ 
tions wrongly supposed to bo good, man might 
already have wrought the solution of Life’s funda¬ 
mental problems. 

446 It is a fallacy to suppose that whatever possesses 
potential utility, and is kept ready for action, is 
bound to arrive at a day of valuable use. Many 
kinds of accidental opportunity are rare : and 
moulding of opportunity is often a great art. 

447 Plain goodwill and straightforward work do 
not suffice to advance the interests of large develop- 
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mental progress : profound policy is also needed; 
for, counter-influences will be met, and the strongest 
of them will employ great strategy. 

448 Of that part of man’s activity which is truly 
ameliorative, the majority is being conducted with 
the mistaken notion that it will procure an almost 
immediate dissemination of happiness among the 
body of the people, whereas the real accomplish¬ 
ment of amelioration is nothing but improved 
effort in the far more exalted purpose of ultimately 
producing a state of supreme happiness in the 
Universe. Realization of the error may stimulate 
mightier progress. 

449 Part-knowledge so far achieved by man 17 as 
to the general nature of the universe provides 
plentiful openings for rival conjectures on the 
subject. 

450 In mankind’s activities much that by itself 
would be progressive is entangled in masses of 
reaction, which it helps to support by its good 
reputation—so causing its own stultification. 
Many agencies demonstrably beneficial in 
immediate tendency are innocently contributing 
to retrogressive forces. 

Since progress became a recognized creed, the 
majority of causes, good or bad, claim to be its 
representatives. 

Pseudo-philanthropic activities are some of the 
worst obstacles to life’s advancement. 

Even within any one individual, man’s diffuse 
and unsystematized just projects largely work 
against each other. 
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451 Physically, the human race is a minute bit of 
the Universe; but, as to the planet Earth (which 
may be the solo sphere possessing inhabitants 
destined to develop ameliorative powers), upon 
this one species rests the exclusive—and full—onus 
of endeavouring to achieve general or altruistic 
improvement leading to solution of the problem 
of Life’s enfranchisement. The inescapable re¬ 
sponsibility implies an imperative task. 423 

452 Commonplace thought appears wise to itself, and 
often rejects any innovatory enterprise, on the 
ground of the latter’s alleged eccentricity. An 
absorbing universal search for a clue to a secret 
may be ridiculed as grotesque. But, under 
rational examination, all vital phenomena have 
the semblance of oddity. The primary foundations 
to any notion are not disclosed to the current 
human intellect. On the other hand, demonstrably 
queer master-ideas are nourished as self-evident 
truths, by normal minds. Thus, it is common 
to think of one’s own gratification as the chief 
proper purpose for a career; a view contrasting 
strongly with the fact that the majority of a 
person’s activities consist of pursuits in which 
little consciousness of either self or gratification is 
either sought or given, and that the gratification 
is always neutralized. All vital features in the 
earliest ages of development must have been con¬ 
siderably more weird than the most quaint pheno¬ 
mena of current life. Individual man s own 
introduction into life is fantastic, his career is 
mainly misdirected, and his eventual experience of 
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an inevitable extinction, which he is ever anticipat¬ 
ing, usually mocks prognostication under any head 
of detail. Few existing persons are pursuing any 
purpose of noticeable significance. All life seems 
uncanny. Minds trained to reason recognize the 
strange semblance of life, in its usual as much as 
in its unfamiliar presentments. Nothing can be 
regarded as irrational on the ground of oddity 
of appearance. Logically, a common search for 
truth is the natural pursuit of beings whose pre¬ 
eminent attribute is the possession of reason. 

Perhaps, also, the application of thought to a 
few simple entities may seem an uninteresting and 
inadequate means for accomplishing the full 
empowerment of life; but it is to be remembered 
that the instrumentation of all evolution then 
past will be disclosed in the unravelling process. 

Further, contemplation of the undesigned evolu¬ 
tion of man from inferior animals causes dubious 
reflections on his fitness to solve universal problems, 
particularly if, in default of the emergence of his 
kind, no species possessed of any qualifications 
for the task would have existed. But, man may 
gain confidence by remembering that actual 
happenings are inevitably correspondent to causa- 
tional law, 61 and therefore that his existing compre¬ 
hending powers were bound to emerge, and their 
development (at present evidently in marked 
progress) is bound to follow. Eventual achieve¬ 
ment of a full measure of knowledge seems to have 
been probable from retrospective eternity; for, 
life has always been engaged upon activities 
inevitably leading to the realization of potentialities 
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which included power to produce Free Will and 
the Absoluteness principle and to their promotion 
of sequential and persistent discovery and adjust¬ 
ment . 518 

Another discouraging thought arises on the fact 
that, the Earth is possibly the only place where a 
problem-solver has been or will be raised. Why 
should the Earth be uniquely in this proud 
position ? Still more, why should onl}’ one kind of 
being on the Earth possess the function of problem¬ 
solving ? The explanation is that primitive life 
was of non-rational character, and therefore that 
evolution of man’s mind, inevitable though it 
was, could arise only as the result of an extremely 
rare accident, in rare circumstances. Such an 
accident, however, may have led to the evolution 
on earth of several kinds of being besides man who 
could have attained intellectual powers—possible 
organisms which, before they could become 
numerically strong, were exterminated, perhaps 
by man himself, as liis serious rivals . 283 Another 
rare accident may have produced man’s equals or 
superiors in other worlds. 

The possible uniqueness of man encourages 
fallacious ideas that he was designed. The nature 
of evolution and the character of world conditions, 
especially those relating to maintenance and con¬ 
tinuance of human life, are quite opposed to the 
notion of intelligent design—unintelligent design 
in this matter is unintelligible (see also 2l ). The 
rarity of the accident leading to evolution of reason 
must explain man’s possible uniqueness. 

If the Universe had been destined to produce 
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no being capable of evolving rational mind, there 
would have been an everlasting state of ignorance, 
tolerable because there could be no comparison- 
consciousness. The vast potentialities of life would 
have remained for ever undeveloped. 

There appear to be no plausible alternatives to 

these views. 

453 Human beings have specialized themselves for 
agential purposes. On the other hand, spells of 
personal satisfaction that man is able to attain 
are minute and spasmodic. He has increasingly 
developed his valuable occupation, which is 
experiment-making. And the series of experiments 
is in an early stage. 

Although he was not designed and he is his own 
controller, man has a mission. His knowledge of 
Duty 425 creates that mission. Only by adoption 
of the task of endeavouring to solve the problem 
of achieving life’s emancipation from unhappy 
features does the human race attain its proper 
status . 78 

454 Man’s will and reason and other principles create 
policy which, if not productive of uplift or of 
utilitarian services to progressists, inevitably con¬ 
sists of harmful, contemptible, or other unsatis¬ 
factory pursuits. Occasionally he exercises tender 
meditations that would be suitable to an elysian 
state, 302 but (unless needed as a mental tonic) 
are not so to the transience and exigencies of current 
life. They waste the opportunities of progress. 

There is tragically extensive exhaustion of 
human power in the exercises of static religions. 
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455 The quest of eventual Felicity for All-Life is 
generously interesting 302 to human beings, and 
adequate for their engrossing pursuit: and it 
would be unreasonable to fear that the duty of the 
effort will not receive growing practical recognition. 

456 The quest attracts true adventurers ; and they 
have accomplished prodigies in successful work 
on its behalf. 

457 The will 414 and the justice 497 and development 214 
principles incite research to discover Rightness and 
its applications. 

458 Man’s essential enterprise is research —leading 
to clues to the Life-problems. The incentive 
thereto occurs to all intelligent persons, and, if it 
is left unfructified, or, if no considerable work 
ancillary to the research of other persons is done, 
the individual’s potential worth to the world will 
have been absolutely nullified. 

459 The larger part of human ameliorative activity 
has been unaccompanied by consciousness of 
ulterior valuable purpose; but successes have been 
applied to their due use later. Especially in 
providing necessary preparations for right research 
has man’s good work been extensive. 

460 In conduct of the necessary pursuits of feeding, 
sleep, maintenance of vigour, and self-defence, and 
of other lowly employments such as the animal 
kinds of amorousness and sociality, quite un¬ 
progressive people enlist ideality, a fact which 
demonstrates the extensive human possession of 
this faculty. Now, idealistic power is conducive 
to the achievement of ameliorative progress. 
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And all men fulfil some degree of duty. 425 

Although terribly low standards of life are 
tolerated through custom, by their victims, 
probably very few people deliberately believe there 
will be an unsatisfactory culmination to the 
common existence. IndifTerentism as to uplift is 
the result of lack of thought on the subject. 

461 Individuals and groups of individuals are com- 
mendably labouring in experiment. They advance; 
and find extended tasks; and always, so far, with 
inadequate hints of the nature of Life’s Climax. 
But, although success is not yet theirs, these 
people are an inspiration to all men; and they 
assure the justice of a considerable degree of 
human pride. 

462 The general human movement towards perfection 
is apparent; a fact which unfortunately encourages 
indolence in many persons, who fail to observe that 
improvement is based on effort of individual selves. 

463 Only the human being possesses ideals ; 302 and, 
compared with the other animals, he is conse¬ 
quently the least immediately practical of organ¬ 
isms. For, the aim at perfection 383 produces 
vague ambitions which are for the most part 
unsuccessful, and, during its control, many easy 
opportunities for minor acquisitions are neglected 
and lost. Man is largely occupied with abstract, 
general, far-sought objects. His physical appetites 
and his love of ideality only partly combine to 
produce harmony. More frequently they make a 
medley of incongruities and antagonisms. He is 
usually credulous about his ideals, and critical on 
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minor matters. But, such drawbacks to high 
purpose are removable. 

464 Evolution has produced cumulative complexity 
of vital phenomena ; and elucidation of their causes 
and effects requires correspondingly intricate 
application of thought and knowledge. 

465 Workers in the fields of developmental progress 
cannot become too numerous. Duty 425 prescribes 
that what is practicable and necessary to be done 
Should be done; and, this renders the claims of 
research imperative. Here is the mighty instigation 
to every normal person to enter the quest. 

466 Cruelty in present nature is so familiarized to 
man that the fact is rarely noticed seriously; 
otherwise the appeal that is implied in the common 
yet terrible sacrifices among all animals would be 
far more sympathetically heard. Their fate is 
translatable into a plea for transformation of life 
into a perfect state. The organisms come in their 
grotesque multiples of millions into their careers, 
so largely painful, so overwhelmingly futile. Only 
human beings are capable of attempting to trans¬ 
form life; relatively few of them proceed to use 
their power. Personal existence has little worth 
save as a means of ameliorative discovery. 

467 A detached view of present human life—such as 
would be experienced by an individual temporarily 
brought back from death, and realizing the full 
potentialities in existence—would embrace a mass 
of ignoble occupation and vast neglect of develop¬ 
mental opportunity. Most of the exertion of life, 
for all its excitement, would be 6een as an in- 
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effectual activity little better than the impuissance 
of complete extinction. 

468 At the most egoistic, optimistic, and inclusive 
estimate, an individual’s independent personal 
(pseudo-) interests 453 are small. Compared with a 
universal happy metamorphosis, they are in¬ 
significant. Possible remoteness of that meta¬ 
morphosis may militate against self-dedication to 
it; but the alternative choice is the career of a 
cipher with ever-tantalizing sensations. Even if 
one’s participation in the concerns of future 
felicities consists only of a share in the quest, 
the personal value thereof is much greater than 
that of the usual vegetating occupations. The 
unique universal enterprise offers the one grand 
career for the human race and for every individual. 

And even should this human quest prove finally 
to have been delusive, it will have produced the 
heroic spirit. But, human attainment of dis¬ 
coveries in the past is evidence of probable efficacy 
of man’s future adventures for truth and right. 

469 The Will, Justice, Thought, Providence, Develop¬ 
ment, and Absoluteness principles cause man to 
struggle forward ; and, in the processes, and notably 
in the idealizing passages, he discloses the prospect 
of an admirable destiny to all-life. Notwithstand¬ 
ing terribly effective obstacles and diversions in 
the fields of Progress, the quest is advanced by 
entry of increasing numbers of workers. Progres¬ 
sive man is undismayed at the conspicuous role 
which Evolution has given to his diminutive 
figure. And the force of his deterrents, by its 
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summoning of his will, even contributes to the 
zest of his high endeavour. 

470 Past evolution suggests that new human faculties 
are developable. Alternatively, it may be possible 
to solve the fundamental problems with the present 
intellectual equipment, either by studious applica¬ 
tion or by one happy stroke of genius such as has 
not infrequently surprised the world. 

471 Right Reason cannot admit that there are any 
portions of fundamental truth which should not 
be sought for by man. 491 Right thought cannot 
accept the tenet that undisclosed fundamental 
facts of life are beyond the possibility of discovery ; 
for, future resources are unknown. 

472 If human resources be incapable of eventually 
producing solution of the fundamental secrets of 
Life, the search for them is nothing more than a 
fine gesture. But there is no authoritative intima¬ 
tion that the quest is likely to fail. The absence of 
such monition settles nothing as to the chances of 
success. Considering, however, the large issues 
involved, man should proceed as if his unrestricted 
scope were proved. Non-existence of authentic 
indication as to limits of discovery is consistent 
with either the presence or the absence of final 
bounds precluding attainment of comprehensive 
knowledge: but, vigorous intellects should and 
will give themselves the benefit of the doubt. 
There is gross fallacy in postulating from past 
failures that knowledge of full truth is unachiev¬ 
able by man’s investigations. 

There is, on the contrary, positive evidence 
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against the view that thought’s efforts will not fully 
succeed. Science is constantly discovering what 
was considered inaccessible. In ordinary affairs, 
striking inspiration by reasoned or casual con¬ 
junction of ideas is as familiarly known as any other 
vital phenomenon. Conditions will therefore have 
become sub-normal if evolutionary disclosures do 
not continue until ignorance on fundamentals is 

exhausted. 

Intellect includes strong volition, the absoluteness 
principle, and versatility of thinking resources 

with infiniteness of outlook. 

Nature of the past development of causation is 

gradually being made manifest. 

Consequently it is legitimate to suppose that, by 
scientific or random revelations, the mind can 
progress in knowledge until final verity is found. 

At present much probing of facts is needed before 
definite ascertainment of fundamental Truth can 
be gained. But, such achievements as intellect 
has made constitute a promise of eventual entire 
scientific conquest. 

473 Attainment of Success in problem-exploration, as 
in other great practical tasks, comes chiefly through 
Will’s efforts. 

474 Investigation of the nature of Duty, 425 and 
formulation of a tentative scheme of duty, should 
be undertaken by every person early in fife. The 
science of Ethics, which offers some guidance on 
obligations to self and society, should be studied. 
Unfortunately, Ethics is a backward science : and 
its sound reconstruction is urgently needed. 
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475 Operations of all the vital principles should be 
amply considered and tested by the individual in 
the experimentation pertaining to formation of his 
schemes of life. 313 

476 Agencies for Truth-discovery, or its approaches, 
include Philosophy, the Arts, Scientific exploration. 
Politics. Literature and arts in general can achieve 
progress, when they avoid, among other faults, the 
tendency to be self-centred. Physical science is 
largely decoyed into the service of wasteful and 
dangerous luxury. Politics have usually ignored 
or debased ideality. Psychology should be the 
prince of sciences : had it kept pace with those 
attaining commercial value it would have acquired 
an advanced code that would startle current minds. 
All these agencies suffer from excessive profession¬ 
alism. All should be adapted so that they shall 
aid in the quest for Truth. The several pursuits 
interestingly engage all the human faculties. 

477 Possibly, solution of the core of the universal 
problems will be feasible only by gifted experts. 
Perhaps only groups of highly cultured persons can 
furnish the means for the final triumphs. Large- 
minded employment of united resources of com¬ 
munities is clearly advantageous to developmental 
progress. 

The outstanding progressive factor, however, is 
the intellectually adventurous individual, who con¬ 
trasts so strangely with titular leaders of men. 

No individual’s responsibility for choosing and 
promoting his tenets 426 can rightly be transferred 
to other persons. But, the tenets will of necessity 
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mainly consist of science 336 that is the product 
of intellectual labours attained by other men, singly 
or in leagues; to this, however, there is the impor¬ 
tant proviso that the individual should relinquish 
belief in such portions of science as after logical 
examination by him appear untrue or unlikely, so 
that he cannot properly assume responsibility for 
them. And the advancement of the tenets is often 
best undertaken by leagues, whose operations he 
must examine sufficiently to assume responsibility 
for their results. 

478 There emerges a continuous succession of great 
altruistic idealists ; and no normal person is with¬ 
out ideality. A genius occasionally appears with 
some new instalment of superlative discovery. 
And there are powerful collaborations of progres¬ 
sive idealists. Generations of gifted people have 
been contriving to link together conquests made 
by the mind. There are frequent cases of a master¬ 
stroke of thought originating from a previously 
inconspicuous individual. Possibly the skill of 
the achievement often equals that on which the 
final solution of problems will depend. 

479 Mind was with conscious purpose producing 
betterment of life in detail long before the idea of 
general progress arose. And the aim at general 
development is still limited to a relatively small 
number of individuals or special groups of indi¬ 
viduals. Short-sighted schemes continue to domi¬ 
nate the larger part of humanity. 

480 But sporadically throughout his time, man has 
been gaining brilliant accessions of science and 
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amelioration, and outmanoeuvring the insidious 
movements of reaction. 

481 Man’s actions spring from the vital principles, 
which possess the tendency to favour rightness. 1 ’ 0 
But, multitudinous purposes, each characterized 
by conditional rightness, 71 have been in mutual 
conflict; and this has produced vast error. 185 
Nevertheless the extirpation of error and the in¬ 
creasing victory of progress seem assured—by the 
principles’ fundamental tendency to rightness, com¬ 
bined with the development in discovery of truth. 

482 Man’s mind, which is unique and all-representa¬ 
tive and is incomparably the most influential 
organism known, has increasing control of other 
forms of life. The final stages of Mind s dis¬ 
coveries are summarily attained. And there is 
unity and community of all life-essence. It may 
therefore rationally be surmised that the con¬ 
summation 523 of mind’s activities will be sudden 
and comprehensive in operation, will involve a 
complete enfranchising cosmic transformation, and 
will incidentally include an explanation of all 
derivations and correlations of vital developments , 
and that, as adumbrated by current ideality, a state 
of harmonious, universal liberal enjoyment will be¬ 
come the immediate and abiding possession of life. 

UNENUGHTENING DEATH . 240 245 

483 Witnessing a death furnishes no clue to dis¬ 
covery of the nature of the being and inner func¬ 
tioning of essential life. Death is only a cessation 
of co-operation of particles of life. And the dead 
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individual, having lost the power of interaction 
between his mental constituents, can know nothing. 
To suppose that he still exists in another form 
involves one of two theories. The first theory is 
that this new form is unexplainably created out 
of nothing, and unexplainably given life, also out 
of nothing (for the whole fund of life is monopolized 
by old matter), and provided with a section of 
space which was already full. The second theory 
is that, at the moment of organic disintegration 
elements of the old organism are able to rally and 
escape invisibly in a new organic form, and linger 
in suspense, or find their way without direction to 
some unknown place. 

454 A man’s death chiefly betokens his final failure 
to fructify human living’s presumable culminating 
potentiality—the power of solving Life’s funda¬ 
mental problems. 

485 In Death, the organism vanishes into that non¬ 
existence (as a functional unity) which preceded 
its conception. The constituents have no means 
to continue recognition of the old coalition. 

No complex individual organism is exempt from 
death. Only the coming of culminant life 629 will 
abolish death. 

486 LIBERTY 

is the whole or partial absence of restraint upon an 
organism with regard to such organism’s exercise 
of mental or physical faculties within or on itself 
or upon externals. External influences are often 
able to restrict these exercises; and if there is 
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total or partial absence of such restrictions, Liberty 
is experienced by the organism. 

487 As operations of vital principles at present vary 
and clash within each individual and between 
individuals, any measure of liberty usually results 
in a miscellaneous contest of: 

Anarchy, and 

Compulsion emanating from, reacting upon, 
and being reacted upon by Anarchy—and 
incidentally restraining much anarchy. 

This effect of Liberty need not produce predomi¬ 
nantly evil consequences; and copious liberty is 
essential for developmental purposes. 

Among the higher organisms, partly owing to 
their resourcefulness in use of vital principles, 
nearly all action which is subordinate to Compul¬ 
sion has some measure of Liberty. 

488 A fierce and bad conflict between compellers and 
compelled often wages in a community which 
allows economic control by private interests. In 
such cases it becomes necessary to introduce some 
collective interference arbitrarily regulating the 
strife to a considerable degree. This interference, 
while directly compromising Liberty, usually also 
indirectly extends Liberty by largely reducing the 
compulsion (of the many people by the powerful 
few) resulting from anarchy. 

489 Prohibition of many free individual activities is 
effected by collective society through : 

the State, decreeing and enforcing laws and 

orders; 

Public opinion, imposing customs. 
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Through such Prohibition (applied against op¬ 
pressive activities) measures of Liberty are ob¬ 
tained. An enlightened State and Public opinion 
also allow some degree of toleration 492-496 of private 
activities against the prevailing views held by 
society. Individual liberty, in its turn, has the 
property of creating anarchy and compulsion. 487 
Some of the anarchy and compulsion are themselves 
prohibited by the codes which produce the liberty. 
The anarchy and compulsion that are allowed to 
issue are : some good, some bad; some are given, 
by the social sanction, the appearance of ortho¬ 
doxy ; others are permitted as necessary evils; 
still others are screened from general observation. 
The public aim should be to distribute liberty as 
widely as possible among individuals; for, it is 
their right, and it also provides for the maximum 
output of developmental progress. The incidental 
anarchy and compulsion are inevitable results of 
humanity consisting of multitudinous individuals, 
instead of one individual embodying the aggregate 
of all rights and abilities. 

The individual exercises his influence on the 
state, public opinion, and private life of other 
persons, through expression of his judgments. The 
mediums are: the vote, opinionative speech and 
writing ; all other work; force ; and other 
activities. 

Expressed idiosyncrasies are fertile in producing 
reactions from individuals possessing different ideas, 
and therefore entail discreet use. 

490 Under present conditions, most of an individual’s 
free activities are independently applied to sub- 
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sistence objects that could be far better served by 
full co-operative arangements. 

For maintenance of his life and rights, common 
discipline is economical and, compared with inde¬ 
pendence, largely otherwise preferable to the 
individual. 

491 Liberty for intellectual enterprise (including 
human intercommunication, subject to some regu¬ 
lations) is an essential need in Man s main task. 471 

492 THE TOLERANCE PRINCIPLE 160 488 489 

is a branch of the Justice principle, and is actuated 
by consciousness of common rights to the greatest 
reasonable measure 493 " 495 of liberty 486 for exercise 
of mental and physical faculties. 

493 Toleration implies permission of activities with 
which the tolerator disagrees ; non-interference on 
account of indifference to, or of approval of, the 
activities is not related to toleration. 

There are various kinds and degrees of tolerance, 
ranging from the indulgence or latitude allowed to 
small, and sometimes partly amusing, offences, up 
to the full measure of tolerance extended to per¬ 
sons in serious matters wherein justice requires 
that they should be absolutely free agents. Per¬ 
sons conceding this full measure of tolerance claim 
for themselves liberty 480 corresponding to that 
which they sanction—and the right to conversion 
by open persuasion. All tolerance should e 
limited to sanctioning use of intellectual influence 
and of such physical activities as cause no injury 

or only minor injury. 
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494 Good regulation 488 of Tolerance and Liberty is 
necessary, in order that the latter shall obtain full 
general exercise. In the absence of well-regulated 
liberty, life’s uplift is not likely to receive its 
maximum promotion. 

Limits to toleration entail a closely defined code. 
Suggested articles therefor are : 

Toleration should usually permit: 

Persuasion of one person by another not (sub¬ 
ject to 405 ) to exercise his legal liberties; 

Wilful, but passive, withholding by one person 
from another of information as to legal 
liberties, unless the Law requires divulgence; 

Propagation of a creed (subject to 495 ) which 
would itself be intolerant to other creeds; 
provided that there are no appreciable 
means for such intolerance to become 
effective; 

Tendentious use of powerful influences badly 
but legally acquired. (But Monopoly, which 
implies prevention of competition, should 
for that reason be restrained from dogmatic 
influence. 600 - 607 ) 

495 Toleration should not include permission for : 

The crime of positive discouragement of full 
investigation into fundamental Truth. 471 

496 Well-regulated Tolerance is sanctioned by Reason 
as good, but is in its nature 493 an acquiescence 
with what Reason believes to be bad. To the 
tolerator, such Tolerance is just, in its upholding 
of a general right, but is wrong in what seem to 
him the specific bad consequences. In rightly 
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being tolerant, the mind permits, and is therefore 
in part responsible for, actions which it deems to 
be erroneous. Toleration’s complex relationship 
to right and wrong is one of the many forms in 
which Life’s erroneous conditions compel Mind to 
contradict itself. 199 Well-regulated Tolerance per¬ 
mits errors, but there would probably in most cases 
be greater errors if Intolerance were victorious. 

The Tolerance principle is exercised by free con¬ 
cession, and usually in co-operation with the Jus¬ 
tice principle, which prompts the consideration of 
a scale of rights of liberty. 

Forbearance dictated by force or compromise, 
and not by the principle of Tolerance, is also very 
extensively employed. 


497 THE RIGHT OR JUSTICE PRINCIPLE 71 ~ 

79.150.160.425.427.431-433 j s actuated by consciousness 
of any outstandingly apparent rightness, 7 8 71 or 
want of such, in a subject. If what seems to be 
rightness is established in the subject, the prin¬ 
ciple prompts appreciation of the rightness, and, if 
needed, promotion of success of the subject. If 
rightness is lacking in the subject, the principle 
prompts amendment or condemnation of the 
subject. 

498 Energy 150 and the vital principles evoked in it 
incline to the side of rightness. 156 These just 
tendencies of principles are only automatic effects 
of the influence which rightness’ virtue itself exerts. 
But, the Justice principle is stimulated by con¬ 
sciousness of what simple or complex thought 311 
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deems to be rightness. The Justice principle auto¬ 
matically responds to such stimulus, and urges 
appreciation, and (if needed) fulfilment, of the 
rightness. 

In man, there is also knowledge of the causa- 
tional regulation 50 - 56 (itself resulting from right¬ 
ness of process 51 ), demonstrated by Logic, 82 that 
general Rightness 71 should be promoted in schemes 
of policy. 313 Man has the further knowledge that 
his powers include means to fulfil the regulation; 
and the Rightness principle therefore prompts him 
to procure such fulfilment. This prompting is 
supported by the command of DUTY, created by 
Will. 426 - 427 

SOCIALISM 

499 That population possesses powers of multiplying 
its bulk 252 and earth-space does not, and nations 
consequently wage war on each other, is a sufficient 
reason for establishing an eventual federal system 
of World government, having the best possible 
substructure. 

That saving of resources is effected by united 
action in providing means of life is an obviously 
cogent reason for early institution of government 
having collective economic methods. 

That equity is needed in distribution of the 
means of life and for arranging the full measure of 
individual liberty, 489 is a not less decisive reason 
why the system of government should be demo¬ 
cratic. A democratic collectivist government con¬ 
stitutes Socialism. 
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Socialist control covers economics, civic educa¬ 
tion, 506 * 507 and the enactment and administration 
of law. 

500 Socialism consists of an equitable system for the 
upbringing and maintenance of individual life and 
liberty. 

Socialist administration cannot avoid largely 
moulding opinions of individuals, a province from 
which State interference should be eliminated as 
far as possible. 494 Many voluntary bodies repre¬ 
sent erudition far better than the State does, and 
are themselves excelled by numerous individual 
experts. State intervention in intellectual enter¬ 
prises will need careful restrictions. 

501 Attainment of the full measure of individual 
liberty 499 is necessary, for the due operation of 
Developmental Progress. 471 

Orthodoxy has produced repressive influences 
against many of the most beneficial advances of 
human knowledge and works. Even if unanimity 
of opinions on doctrines beyond the strict Socialist 
scope were currently to be reached, the State 
should not organize action upon them, because 
this would interfere with free operations of later 
generations. Optional schemes should be managed 
by voluntary associations or individuals working 
independently. 

Some exceptional compromises favouring State- 
directed larger culture are, however, desirable. 607 

502 Whether it be universal, or only local, or limited 
by competition with agencies making substitute 
provisions, Monopoly usually has the effect of 
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reducing developmental enterprise. Monopoly 
economizes labour and other resources, and this 
virtue is more necessary than enterprise to a system 
for providing means of life in fairly clear, slowly 
changing conditions; but, for liberal activities, a 
maximum of enterprise is supremely desirable. 

503 In Socialism, there is absence of the enterprise- 
incentive of phenomenal pecuniary gain—gain 
which has probably proved a considerable incentive 
to employees’ dishonesty,—but increased effects 
may be expected from emulation in exercise of 
ability, desire for reputation, and esprit de corps— 
some results of which motives are well demonstrated 


in school-life. 

504 Thorough Socialism is comprehensive and just 
in its control-power in the ambit of economics. The 
alternatives to a collectivist system are all in¬ 
adequate in that respect. They provide a very 
large proportion of persons with only unsuitable 
occupation, and leave another considerable group 
destitute of economic occupation of any sort— 
both classes consequently being parasitical. The 
systems alternative to Socialism are inevitably 
unjust in distribution of remuneration, they foster 
fraudulence, and they fail to co-ordinate economic 
issues. 

505 In a society wherein parentage would be relieved 
of many burdens, a tendency to produce excessive 
progeny might be expected. Possibly it would be 
necessary to check this by withholding some of the 
ordinary amenities of life from offenders, and by 
substantially increasing their State tasks. [The 
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normal duration of such tasks might not exceed 
three or four hours a day.] More drastic measures, 
such as imposition of disagreeable work, might be 
necessary in extreme cases. 

506 An individual’s knowledge comes from neither 
latent stores in his mind, nor automatic, graduated 
development of ideation in his mind, but from 
external instruction only accidentally available, and 
accidentally encountered or designedly given or 
sought; and from perception of external or internal 
phenomena, most of them only accidentally avail¬ 
able, and all either accidentally encountered or 
designedly sought; and from internal constructive 
thought and other vital principles. 160 The Funda¬ 
mentals 2-7 of Life and their implications are remote 
to the understanding, and are interpreted (as far 
as information or theories are available) mainly 
through the instrumentality of Education. 

Teaching 499 is administered to the individual 
before his faculty of thought is matured and while 
his nucleus of knowledge is slight. This teaching 
(whose early reception gives it an established 
powerful influence over thought) should be of 
superlative character. 

The construction of a sound scheme of conduct 
of life is a task for Thought, aided by experiment 
with all vital principles; 313 and instructors should 
advise individuals to do their best to provide them¬ 
selves with such schemes. 

507 The State*s intervention in Education should be 

limited 494 * 600 to :— 

the teaching necessary for causing fulfilment 
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of economic and other requirements for the 
freest possible functioning of capacities of 
all individuals; including such part of the 
science of ethics as is involved, and the 
elements of logic; 

ensuring toleration for general culture by 
voluntary agencies, and for individual study ; 

and 

cultural teaching (with reasonable impartiality) 
in such (non-monopolistic) institutions as are 
difficult for voluntary agencies to organize : 
for example, Museums, Laboratories, Art 
Galleries, Theatres, Opera houses, Music 
colleges. 

508 State control should be confined almost entirely 
to provision of collectivist means for the freest 
possible functioning of capacities of all indi¬ 
viduals. 493 " 495 

An individual’s employment of liberty in a 
manner that prevents other individuals’ use of 
physical, economic, or other state-established 
welfare (including liberty), usually constitutes in¬ 
admissible intolerance or other social offences, and 
should be illegal. Instances of improper exercise 
of liberty are : a chemist creating in his experiments 
uncontrolled noxious fumes, and a musician making 
monotonous noises, if these pursuits harass their 
fellows. On the other hand, an advertiser should 
be suffered to exploit inartistic displays, if a sur¬ 
rounding scene is not thereby spoiled, since they 
cause no severely prejudicial effects to other 
people. Should considerable developmental pro- 
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gress seem to depend upon it, individual liberty 
for offensive acts may be granted, if they cause 
relatively slight injury to the physical, economic, 
or other state-established welfare of other persons. 
The valuable right of criticism should be clearly 
codified. And Socialism will need to institute 
legislation and tribunals for occasional adjudication 
on all classes of liberty. Errors in the use of 
tolerated liberty will be reduced by increase of 
knowledge. 

Provision of physical, economic, and other social 
welfare will entail State hostels and a system of 
noble public works. 

509 State institutions will be so various in kind 
and detail as to present a large measure of 
(alterable) choice of career and environment to 
individuals. 

Developmental progress will emanate from use 
of individual liberty; but multifarious state 
edifices and apparatus will be available for hire by 
voluntary associations, on terms providing equality 
of treatment. 

Public facilities and individual liberty will 
thus be conjointly utilized for splendid human 
advances. 

510 Labour- and material-economizing in life-main¬ 
tenance provisions will be effected by :— 

simplification of social conventions; 
co-ordination in production and use; and 
extension of mechanical devices. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE QUEST 78 

511 Life’s essential Truth-Quest 451 - 452 - 455> 456 - 46 ® 
(only small part of which has yet been com¬ 
pleted 436 - 472 ) has to ascertain : — 

the Facts of whatever has been or is, namely, 
particulars of— 

natures of the Fundamentals of Life, 1-22 
and of Evolution’s past operations ; 201 - 208 
and 

the means of developing potentialities to 
bring about culminant life ; that is,— 
progressive methods of utilizing dis¬ 
covered facts, for ultimate attainment 
of permanent felicity. 

The master-key to all knowledge may be dis¬ 
coverable in either of these regions of inquiry. 

The concluding stages of the quest may require 

developments in intellect’s nature. 

512 After a general preparation, by study of Logic, 
Ethics, 474 and Vital Principles, 476 among other 
branches of liberal education, 476 - 606 - 607 the indi¬ 
vidual should apply his constructive thought to 
original research on both broad and specialized 
lines. If prejudice against heterodoxy be con¬ 
currently discarded, discoveries are more likely to 
result. 

513 Early provisional investigation by the individual 
as to the nature of ultimate general existence is 
highly expedient, to promote thorough purposive- 
ness of career. 441 

514 The coming about of past discovery has largely 
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been fortuitous : and this fact occasions the 
prospect that the principal vital problems may be 
solved by some unexpected method. Many data 
essential to conquest of those problems are at 
present apparently wanting. Scrutiny by many 
people of all existing knowledge on the subject has 
failed to produce explanation of the nature of 
Infinity, for instance. 

515 The decisive inspiration in the quest may be 
derivable from examination of an atom. But 
more pertinent avenues appear to be the study 
of mind and that of abstract philosophy. No 
promising instrument should be neglected. The 
culminating operation of progress may possibly 
consist, not of a cumulative process of increment 
of knowledge, but of constructing one isolated 
thought, causing transformation of all existence. 48 - 

516 The company of investigators will gradually 
increase. The world may become consecrated to 
developmental progress, and may assemble a 
continuous congress of mind. At the least, the 
intellectual potentialities of multitudes of men will 
be realized in full, and applied to truth s discovery. 

517 The quest will enlist the following among other 

agencies:— 

Federation of voluntary associations (officered 
largely by young people) experimenting in 

fields of scientific work; 

International collaboration of research 

pioneers; 

Extensive expeditions of discovery, with mul¬ 
tiple objects; 
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Publication of expert, co-ordinated, impartial 
summaries and indices of discoveries and 
theories. 

518 Extent of devotion of human will must decide 
the time needed for completion of the experiments. 
They might prove to be facile, compared with many 
superfluous tasks that the world inflicts on itself. A 
few decades, even, might suffice for the fructification. 

The ultimate solution of fife’s secrets seems to 
have been probable from retrospective eternity. 452 - 
472 But, unknown outlay of effort is still entailed 
for the necessary operations. 

Wrongs and agonies are the elements which will 
provide the most intelligible measurement of the 
period intervening before the great discovery. 
Their reduction is a work calling upon right- 
willed individuals for instant and incessant 
endeavour. 

519 The importunity of mere wish is not necessarily, 
or even commonly, evidence of feasibility of the 
objects. But, all that is truly advantageous 
ought to exist, and is therefore likely to form part 

of culminant life. 186 358 

The vital principles support Rightness. 172 - 174 * 
2i5, 382. 48i, 498 Evolution operates unceasingly. 284 

Human Will 472 presses to the complete achieve¬ 
ment of what is valuable. Appearance of gro¬ 
tesqueness in the quest is due to the current 
erroneous perspective. 452 Life-essence is spirit; 26 
and there exists no other entity than fife-essence. 8 
These facts converge to form a reliable promise of 
future universal beatitude. 
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Man’s activities have already educed glorious 
intellectual works: normal continuance of the 
processes must, according to maximum prob¬ 
ability, lead to a condition of life wholly possessed 
of vital-value, 302 that is, to vital perfection. The 
work can and will be hastened. 

Life will have succeeded in restoring itself to full 
unity —its first quest,—and will have made the 
far greater achievement of eclipsing that purpose 
by attaining a state of ever-varied, infinite, eternal 

felicity. 

520 The agent who accomplishes the supreme achieve¬ 
ment will not necessarily be Man, 452 but any man’s 
life-scheme which evades the quest omits his chief 

obligation. 

521 The highest mental powers in the evolving 
universe are only those containable in one indi¬ 
vidual being. Information as to experiences can 
be exchanged between persons; but, there is no 
means of blending intellects into a human super- 
intellect. This consideration should conduce to 
acceptance of the theory (temerarious though it 
appears, as a development of rational speculations 
in current conditions) that the transformation of 
All-Life, which any but a pessimistic philosophy 
must expect, may have to be set in motion by one 

act of one man’s mind. 

522 That the all-solving idea might occur to two or 
more beings at the self-same moment is possible, 
but unlikely. Probably, one act of intelligence, 
one stroke of genius, such as has settled manyan 
ancient problem, will light on the final clue- 
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which will thereupon, no doubt, be transparently 
obvious. 

The enlightenment—possibly achieved by an 
individual working solitarily—should immediately 
and automatically communicate itself everywhere. 
Life-essence has the same basis throughout its 
membership. 25 Associating all life-units, as it 
does, this basis should serve as a common sen- 
sorium for the instant universal recognition of so 
penetrating a discovery as that which will end life’s 
quest. 

523 All parts of the universe should simultaneously 
know truth and should be immediately trans¬ 
figured. 284 - 327 The mass of consciousness- 
matter 140 should be transformed into new 
spiritual elements. The old mediums would now 
prove cumbrous. The functions of the physical 
cosmos will have ended, and its organization will 
have dissolved; and Life will have attained clear 
condition and the plenitude of power. 

524 Formerly useful as means for evolutionary 
progress, the imperfect physical elements will have 
been converted into harmonious but protean units, 
under one Will. 

525 The culminating dramatic metamorphosis has 
had continuous prognostication, by the use of 
Death 244 in evolutionary displacement of inferior 
beings for superior. But, now it is a single subject, 
All-Life, which will have suffered death in one form 

and achieved immortality in another—and perfect_ 

form. The perfection will have obviated any 
future need of death. 

526 Evolutionary Life’s summary retrospect discloses 
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a chequered widespread crescendo of vital prin¬ 
ciple operations, springing from objectless but 
orderly and fertile element, and achieving an 
enlightened elysium. 

527 Life-force was originally without enterprise. 91 
That this force should be able to transform itself 
into superlative intelligence appears a strange fact. 

' Herein it resembles the most familiar sequences of 
causation. But the oddities of vital processes are 
found upon examination to be explainable. As 
analogies, the seeming marvels in common life 
help, among other theories, that of a transcendent 
development of the universe from simplest 
form. 17 - 452 

[Reason applies itself with increasing and well- 
founded success to divesting the results of natural 
causation of their tantalizing and false semblances 
of fantasticality. On the other hand, ancient 
creeds have cultivated and exploited the element 
of wonder, to support the imaginative super¬ 
natural romance forming the nucleus of their 
theoretical systems.] 

No present-time exposition of life is exempt from 
the uncertainty attached to human speculation in 
general; but, that theory is to be preferred which 
manifests rational superiority above its rivals. 

528 The story of All-life is in three chapters :— 
Universality of unchanging, uniform action ; 
Progressive development by tentative operations 

(Life meanwhile being provisionally par¬ 
titioned into multitudinous entities); and 
resultant 

Reign of unity, in conditions of perfection. 
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CULMINANT LIFE. 
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In Culminant Life, the Universe will have been 
clarified, and rendered penetratingly conscious 
throughout, 287 and rectified in use of all vital 
principles. It will rightfully enjoy its resources. 
Wrong will be for ever banished; 200 there will be 
neither motives nor materials for evil-doing. Right 
itself, relieved of disabilities, will present a changed 
appearance. 

The transformation will have converted All-Life 
into Will, whose elements, the vital principles, 415 
will be its facile ministrants. Volition will itself 
include the function of Consciousness. 302 

Will will employ its Consciousness 430 as :— 
a perfect medium of communication with the 
Vital principles; and 

a perfect medium for constituting the felicitous 
ideas 302 resulting from the consequent 
action of those principles. 

Operation of sacrifice and austerity will have 
departed from existence; for, these have been 
necessitated solely by Error. Puritanism is 
essentially a guard against wrong-doing. Self- 
denying observances will cease at the same time 
as erroneous conditions. Life’s felicity will not 
be chastened, but whole and unadulterated. 

Reason can find no logical alternative to pleasure 
for the occupation of an All-Life whose condition^ 
will have been made perfect. Continuous, uni¬ 
versal gladness is absolutely accordant with 
equity . 71 
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534 Counteractions to pleasure will have been 
banished. All ideation will be occupied with 
rightly wished gratification. This will possess full 
vital value. 302 Volition will create desires and 
instantly obtain their fulfilment in ideation 
experiencing intense gratification. 

535 Life will exist infinitely and eternally for the 
current moment, in plenary felicity. 

536 Volition will cause invention of ideation con¬ 
taining ceaseless variation in experiences of beauty 
and happiness. Monotony is detrimental to 
organisms because of defects in the latter. 210 
There will be no liabilities to deterioration in the 
new system; but, variety will prevail because the 
variety principle introduces an element of brilliant 
definition into exercises. 

537 Many specific features of culminant life may be 
prefigured by current reason. 

538 The physical universe seems to possess relatively 
little ideality of imihortal kind. 385 - 306 The general 
constitution of every current organism is gross in 
construction and in operation, and, owing to the 
natures of the needs and purposes of the constituent 
organs (the rational mind excepted), is incapable of 
being adapted to sublimation. 

Erroneous circumstances have caused vile pro¬ 
visions in natures of organisms, including : 

unpleasant obligatory functions in all of the 
vital organs; 

promptings to Intemperate uses in the opera¬ 
tions of the alimentary systems; 
faculties of slaughter. (That some organs for 
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this appear specially beautiful is a fact 
displaying the current subjection of human 
judgment to inferior standards, when decid¬ 
ing that an object is in the iesthetic 
province. 396 ) 

Repugnance to grossness of organic features is at 
present largely experienced, and frequently ren¬ 
dered acute by encounters with extreme examples. 

The skin of a body covers organs which nauseate 
thought. 

Man’s standards respecting a body’s outward 
beauty are largely relational to animal physical 
services. 

A mien suggesting suffering or senseless passivity 
is apt to occasion human delicate gratification. 

Culminant Life will exclude these matters. 

Most of the features of current nature can never 
be adapted to immortal ideality. 

539 Man’s composition is associated with the features 
of all other physical entities. For this reason and 
others, such as the fact that organisms interestingly 
display the workings of causation—including evolu¬ 
tion, it is quite common for man to become a 
Nature-worshipper. The reasons mentioned fail to 
justify that result. Most of the functions of 
physical Nature are inconsistent with the elysian 
state. The present Cosmos will furnish few pat¬ 
terns of details for Culminant Life. Marks of 
fitness for physical organic functions, which 
constitute the majority of current beauty, only 

occasionally happen to coincide with pure 
beauty. 
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540 So far as cosmic features incidentally display 
pure beauty, 396 resemblances to them may appear 
in the future state. 

541 There may apparently be one—and that a 
notable— exception to the universal happiness. 
Will, possessing omniscient faculty, cannot destroy 
susceptibility to memory of the painful Past. But, 
Memory is not an emergence from a storage of 
ideas; 331 it is a revival of dead ideas by associa¬ 
tive faculty of current consciousness; 293 and, as 
the latter in culminant life will be happy, 535 it is 
possible that there will be no association with, and 
therefore no actual recalling of unpleasant ideas. 
Will’s preoccupations will probably exclude any 
opportunity for acts of disagreeable remembrance. 

These thoughts offer no palliation to evil-doers,— 
whose wrong deeds are damnable irrespective of 
any possible harvest in culminant life. 

542 Sweetness, in the future continuous career of 
enjoyment, will be free from satiating quality. 

543 The state of everlasting beatification will prob¬ 
ably experience large augmentation in the kinds of 
Life’s inventive faculties. To provide this, Volition 
will diversify the vital principles and consciousness. 

544 One of man’s most notable general ideas is the 
strong cognition of personality. 30,1, 5o8 I his pro¬ 
duct of ideation combines consciousnesss of the 
holder’s general characteristics and attainments 
with manifestation of his ego principle. Con¬ 
sciousness of personality will become intensified, 
in Culminant Life. All-Being will be comprised 

in one personality. 
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545 Animal natures and conditions, and the sen¬ 
sualism associated with them, will have departed. 
The evil concomitants which, under euphemistic 
and even spiritual names, emphasize mundane 
exercises of pleasure will be banished. Capricious 
fulfilment of the old desire for vividity will be 
displaced by more versatile and wholly beautiful 
methods of satisfaction. Even human beings, if 
normal, find more delectation in transcendent pur¬ 
suits than in exceptionable indulgences. 

546 Culminant Life will possess all-comprehensive 
oneness ; also penetrating consciousness, with per¬ 
spective and contrasting qualities of infinite range. 

547 The springs of life’s multitudinous felicities will 
include such of the old-time mediums as are 
derived from pure use of vital principles. 

548 Sublime colours and forms and tunes, and all 
other transcendent, pleasing ministrants of sense, 
will be immortalized, in their ranges of modula¬ 
tions and combinations. 

549 Possibly sensations of touch, taste, and fragrance 
will be maintained and amplified, with clarified 
natures and entirely changed causation bases. 
Senses of smoothness, warmth, and perfume, with 
others, can be almost equal in the aesthetic scale 
to that of the most beautiful sound; and may 
probably be producible from mediums other than 
physical. 

550 Creation of additional fine senses may reasonably 
be prophesied. 

551 Music produces intellectual conceptions distinct 
from and supremely transcending the impressions 
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of agreeableness in contrasts of sound by which it 
is constituted. Musical art employs the serene 
beauties of mathematical law; and therewith can 
educe surprising ecstasies. Fine passages of sound 
contain counterparts of graceful form, colour, light, 
aroma ; the movement of music is flexile, its vivid¬ 
ness cannot be surpassed; and music’s achieve¬ 
ment is to ennoble the mind with wonderful sensa¬ 
tions of intimacy, urbanity, grandeur, opulence, 
pathos, glory. Music actuates Thought’s full ver¬ 
satility, invoking to the latter’s support generous 
inspirations from all the vital principles. Music is 
not so much articulate as sinuous; and is corre¬ 
spondingly subtle. It opens gates to the galleries, 
recesses, and sanctuaries of association, leading 
ever inward. It finds new values in life. In the 
very act of expression, Music seems to possess a 
haunting self. Music is expansive : at once archi¬ 
tectonic and flowing and melting. It attains 
voluptuous glow : but the character of its pre¬ 
eminent transfiguration is Gentleness. Music is an 
elysian glory in present being. 

552 Beauty in sights —even in representations of 
ethereal subjects—cannot yet avoid allowing pro¬ 
minence to the material mediums : whereas musio 
can be almost purely spiritual in effect. In the 
clarified, beatific life, the range and intensity of 
fine colour will probably be augmented; irides¬ 
cence, glint, sheen, gem-like radiance will abound, 
there will be luminous resplendence; every con¬ 
tour will be inseparable from grace; but, sense of 
all these will be readily merged in impression of 
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grandeur of scheme. Scenic sumptuousness in new 
or revived forms, will spring to each requisition in 
the eternal sequence of wish. 

Theatrical pageantry—blending colour, light, 
rich design, and multifarious surprise—is a pre- 
figurement of part of the future elvsian feast. 

553 Buoyant activity, so prized in current intel¬ 
lectual life, as well as physical, will assuredly be 
empowered to continue in endless new schemes. 

There will be no arduousness and therefore no need 
of repose : but an occasional interval of luxurious 
contemplativeness will be an agreeable diversion 
between quickly moving pursuits. 

554 Many current experiences are much richer in 
gratification than the felicities which unimagina¬ 
tive minds conceive to be the best that would be 
attainable in the perfection of the supernal fields. 
Ardours of Success, Love, delicately-toned Memory, 
furnish examples of the vehicles of mankind’s own 
superlative joy. They are extensively connected 
with the cardinal events of life, and in retrospect 
they seem still to be one’s possessions. Remem¬ 
brance s representations of their intensity are very 
largely faithful. 

But, Reason cannot admit that the perfect 
culminant life will not introduce more than the 

equivalents of the ecstasies that a duller state of 
existence has afforded. 

555 Just as the needs of Life-reunification heretofore 
drew forth the great, struggling, conquering Vital 
Principles, so the new calls of Volition will educe 
the same principles in other and more elastic 
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exercises, from which multitudinous, well-con¬ 
trasted, happy kinds of experience will arise. 
There will be delightful activities of kinds as yet 
unimagined, and with inexhaustible variants. 

556 Existence will be happy, ethereal, and ideal : 
free, rich, vivid. 

557 Zest, curiosity, and geniality will be amplified. 
Consciousness will be possessed of intense appre¬ 
ciative capacity. 

558 Sense of personality, 544 which is inspired by the 
Ego principle, will sometimes suggest to the Will 
that appreciative and familiar friendship is a 
welcome additional possession. Thereupon, voli¬ 
tion will cause the Interdependence principle to 
actuate the Ego principle to dualize itself and 
inspire in consciousness the discourse of a friend. 
To a variable but considerable extent, man expe¬ 
riences this duality of the Ego principle’s action : 
but, in Culminant Life, the operation of self¬ 
friendship will be made perfect. 

True taste and wit, and exquisite amusement 
will be experienced. 

There will be command of an appreciation of 
artistry, without which every other property of 
life would be dulled. Perfect thought includes nice 

connoisseurship. 

559 There will be a general comprehensive Con¬ 
sciousness ; 546 but, this will at various times be 
partitioned by Volition, so that parts can be 
reserved to receive phenomena with the effect of 
unexpectedness, which is one of the choicest 
elements of pleasure. 
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560 The eternal Ego will sometimes dualize itself to 


serve as its own friend. 558 Probably the process 
may be extended for the immortalization of love. 
Love is the sublimest of the instigations of the 
vital principle of Interrelation. 178 Affection has 
achieved a profoundly distinctive and exquisite 
charm which should not be suffered to vanish. 
To preserve love, the Ego principle may from time 
to time divide itself to produce two reciprocal 
entities. An interdependence of the two beings 
will be created and cultivated. A delicate mutual 
understanding will exist. There will be a happy 
sense of receiving hospitality in love, on the part 
of each. Each will find intense fascination in 
joining the being of the other. Duality will be 
maintained, to effect impressive unison. 

561 By man, Ego is largely envisaged as a defensive 
powder. The Ego of All-Being will have nothing 
to antagonize it; but the maintenance of its 
activity will be necessary, for the functioning of 
personality consciousness. 558 


562 

563 

564 


Multitudinous images will simultaneously yet 
unconfusingly be created in Ideation’s one sen- 
sorium. Contrasts will enable all the delectable 
experiences of life to be appreciated fully. 

There will be delight in contemplation of many 
fair passages of former times, revivified without 
physical elements and unpleasant conditions. 541 

Rich savour and piquancy in life will be con¬ 
stantly maintained. No subjects or appetites for 
satire will remain : but a subtle essence of pun¬ 
gency will exist. Poignancy, applied with sufficient 
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restraint to act exclusively as a stimulant, is a 
pleasure-adjunct too charming to be neglected. 
Brief sharply invigorating interpositions to general 
experience will occur, for producing special en¬ 
hancement by contrasts in life’s exquisite joys. 
These incitements to climaxes of zest will consist, 
not of painful episodes, but of entertaining 
pleasantries. 

565 Disengaged from the old consciousness-matter, 
spirit will be able to confer on ideation a power of 
intensity not formerly experienced. 

566 Every rational being would naturally welcome 
the grant of a renewed life presenting sublime 
personal metamorphosis, and so enabling partici¬ 
pation in the future bliss. It seems equitable that 
past beings who with will applied their energies, in 
however small a degree (for there can be no line 
of demarcation in this matter), to any object which 
appeared in their judgment to be contributory to 
developmental progress should be immortally re¬ 
vivified in that character. For, Culminant Life 
will be enjoying the results of mortals’ labours. 
It is also probable that, in a state of life which is 
omnipotent and benignant, whatever is just and 
appropriate will be achieved. Reason therefore 
supports a hope that PERSONAL RESUSCITA¬ 
TION will be attained in the instances mentioned. 

567 Man’s memory recalls for adoration great part 
of what was apparently estimable in the lives of 
departed friends. History summons abstract coun¬ 
terparts of notable people who lived thousands of 
years ago. Thus, personalities long dead con- 
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tinue to be represented vividly among the living. 
It may be anticipated that the elysian organism 
will go further in cherishing Great Lives of the 
Past—that it will give them full re-animation, in 
new forms, within and as part of itself. 

568 The resuscitated and etherealized former mortals 
vail then be intimately and continuously conscious 
of their membership in Culminant Life. 

569 Each of the relic-beings will fully participate in 
the elysian sensorium’s joyous experiences. And, 
from the separate pleasure of these beings, the 
Universal Being will derive a peculiar satisfaction. 

Physical characteristics would be meaningless in 
the Elysium; and purely aesthetic forms will be 
adopted by re-animated mortals. 

570 The assemblage of such beings will incidentally 
constitute a scintillant Lamp symbolizing the far 
Past, in the infinite expanse of eternal transcendent 
Life. 
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WISDOM’S DEFAULT 

571. Voltaire desired to know what is Life's business : 
but could obtain no reply. 

572. Fruitful fundamental Philosophy is among the 
Great Unborn. Being’s intrinsic nature has not been 
elucidated. Many theories have undermined their 
own bases, in impugning thought’s powers. Philoso¬ 
phers have gratuitously created motiveless Designers. 
Circumgyrations have been regarded as purposes. 
And wisdom’s culture has obstructed progress. 

573. But a formidable array of provocative problems 
lias been forthcoming. 

574. Many theories of Fundamental Being evince 
bias towards pre-established faiths. Timid or prudent 
opportunism partly explains this. 1 he Stoic, Posi¬ 
donius, charged Epicurus with recognizing gods, to 
avoid popular odium. Voltaire criticized Spinoza on 
similar grounds. 

575. Minds had been impregnated with ideas of 
divinity, founded on alleged supernatural revelation. 
Claims of such revelation really tell against their 
respective theories. Not one of the claims has presented 
the requisite unimpeachable evidence of its validity. 
The Stoics’ divine beings, whose apparitions were 
“ authenticated,” have long been dethroned. Philo¬ 
sophers of that school also adduced the universality of 

belief in their <ueed as proof of its truth. 

576. Other cjticisms against ancient theories relate 
to the attribution of permanence to current cosmic 
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forms. The universe’s present nature is not suggestive 
of a primordial masterful scheme. 

LOGIC 

577. Philosophy relies upon Science. 

Logic is a science dependent on other science; and the 
latter is dependent on Logic. The novice, however, 
is already provided with elementary logic and other 
science, his natural mentality having from infancy 
puzzled out judgments on his complex surroundings. 

578. Although life is too short for much deliberate 
logic, not only are quick judgments made with some 
conscious logic, but arguments are often submitted to 
a rapid comparison with standard ideas. Even sub¬ 
conscious thought is influenced by standard ideas. 

579. Logic’s outstanding use to philosophy is for 
generalization. Generalization often errs, because of 
imperfect syllogizing—especially in identifying the 
bounds of genera and their species. The species 
“ Englishman ” covers fewer people than its genus 
“Man”: and the species “Englishman” includes 
qualities not common to the genus “ Man.” Many 
genera partly overlap, such as “Man,” “Wage-earner”: 
and common quality exists in the overlapping parts only. 

OBSERVATIONS ON MIND 

580. Science is the offspring of Mind and observed Fact. 

581. Mind constantly experiences numerous simul¬ 
taneous sensations, one or other of which obscures the 
rest. Sensations are mostly subconscious, that is, not 
in the Sensorium’s currently uppermost train of events. 

582. Subconsciousness and imagination often aid 
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consciousness itself. The shaping of sensations into a 
perception includes pertinent selection from sensation’s 
multiple features, addition of probable factors, cor¬ 
rection and classification by standard ideas, and uni¬ 
fied assemblage of the result into an image. Percep¬ 
tions suffer from careless observation and subconscious 
adulteration. 

583. Mind, Nature’s supreme attainment, can, and 
frequently does, behave more absurdly than anything 
else in Life. 

584. Freud regards dreams as substitute gratifications 
of unconscious wishes; but, in the main, dreams seem 
to be intentionless and self-thwarted. 

585. Consciousness appears to be stationary : im¬ 
pressions upon it move. Each impression blends 
something of the immediate past with present happen¬ 
ings. See 031. Hence, each impression unconfusedly 
shows motion itself. 

586. Mind’s contemplation of any perception is a 
conscious act (consciousness of consciousness) distinct 
from the original perception itself. 

587. That Memory is a (fallible) associative function 
rather than a storehouse is supported by the fact of 
the frequent complete failure of mind to recall what 
it has tried to memorize. If there were a storehouse, 
persistent calls on memory would be more successful 
than they commonly are. 

588. Reasoning consists of conscious comparison of 
ideas, to discover their likenesses, differences, or rela¬ 
tions, and combination of consequent thoughts, to 
create judgments. Good reasoning is the logical dis¬ 
covering of what is true. Consistency is incidental to 
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this; but, with wrong data, consistent thought is 
bad. 

All judgments are, in practice, subject to doubts, 
under the heads of competency, carefulness, disin¬ 
terestedness, and probity. 

589. Possession of doubt proves reasoning capacity 
whose possibly infinite scope cannot be disproved. 

FAITH 

590. Simple faith, blind trust, largely accepted (by 
undiscerning persons) as a satisfactory alternative to 
reason, is obviously erroneous. 

Faith is belief intensified by zeal. Justifiable belief 
results from careful reasoning with the best procurable 
data. Uieories should be based on orthodox science, 
supplemented by cautious supposition, all accepted 
provisionally. 

591. Revelation, or other alleged authority, must be 
examined solely by rational rules of evidence. 

592. There must be considerable resort to authorities 
specialists in study. There is no clear demarcation 

of justifiable reliance on experts; and everybody is 
tantalizingly responsible for his choice of authorities 
and his own opinions. 

EPISTEMOLOGY 

593. Whether certainty in knowledge is available to 
man is a subject of debate. 

594. Protagoras holds that there is nothing in Nature 
but Doubt. The allegation renders itself doubtful. 
But it must be true or, alternatively, untrue. In either 
case there is certainty : and this also applies to all 
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t hin gs in Nature. Further, if Protagoras’s allegation 
is advanced as indubitable, it is an exception to its 
own rule : and an opening is thus made for other 
exceptions. Nature is definite : but mind cannot be 
certain of true acquaintance therewith. 

595. Descartes maintains that, because the certainty 
of the act of thinking is the basis of assumption of 
existence, whatever is conceived clearly and distinctly 
is true. Against this is the fact that clear and distinct 
thinking with untrue data is fallacious. 

596. Independent evidence is needed to demonstrate 
the existence of a real counterpart of any creation of 
the imagination. Descartes thought that the notion 
of a non-existent absolutely perfect being is self-con¬ 
tradictory, since non-existence is imperfection, that 
may be so ; but the clearest notion of existence of such 
a perfect being is not in itself evidence of real existence. 

597. All facts are certain : but knowledge of any of 
them (except of present consciousness) is questionable. 
There arc, however, categories of facts whose truth is 
certainly knowable, subject to the universal doubt 
whether mind can make right comparisons. These 
categories comprise mathematics and logical effects. 

598. Something exists; for, Present Thinking (con¬ 
ceivably only sensation) is a certainty. Beyond that, 
there is only guesswork. What pre-eminently matters 
to Knowledge—the intrinsic nature of Boing—is 
unguessed even. 

599. Descartes thought it indisputable that, to think, 
a thinker must exist. Trains of self-existent thought 
are, however, conceivable. On the other hand, the 
certainty of thought’s existence necessarily gives cer- 
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tainty to appearances of matters of thought (which 
take the forms of externals, self, mental states, abstrac¬ 
tions, and relations of things), but there is no present 
proof of existence of facts to correspond with the 
appearances. One of the appearances is the idea of 
relative Probability; and this is the rational sanction 
of “ Knowledge.’’ 

600. Careful conjecture comes next behind absolute 
knowledge. The merely conceivable is clearly possible. 
Conjecture possessing probability, but with possible 
alternatives, is much better. Probability without 
reasonable alternatives is provisional absolute truth. 

601. In most affairs, the alternative to use of Pro- 
babilism is total inaction. 

602. On the basis of probability, logic presumes the 
existence of thinkers. Persons seem indispensable as 
framework for co-ordination of simultaneous trains of 
perceptions. 

Mind’s collected data indicate strong probability of a 
consistent interrelationship of all Nature. 

603. According to Kant, the noumena comprising the 
unbounded Universe are (except in part through 
Practical Reason, which concerns moral capacity) - 
unknowable to mind; Understanding (mind’s lower 
faculty) produces its own universe by a system of 
frames which mould the objects’ appearance; what is 
knowable is not the thing-in-itself but the phenomenon 
resulting from an empirical intuition. 

604. But, Mathematics is apparently applicable to 
infinity, and is part of the noumena. Therefore, in 
knowledge of a mathematical rule, mind has knowledge 
of the noumena. 
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605 If reality and appearance cannot be reconciled, 
impact on senses possibly notifies external objects 
incorrectly, sensations possibly notify the impact- 
impressions incorrectly to consciousness, and ideas 
possibly notify crude consciousness to the mint 

incorrectly. 

606. Mind cannot get outside itself: but it has un¬ 
limited absorptiveness. Most of its experiences could 
not be merely subjective. The instancy, novelty and 
rationality of what it receives suggest direct dealings 
with things-in-themselves. It seems probable that there 
is but one element of Being, and, consequently, that 
can be interconscious. Thus, mind can know its own com¬ 
position ami powers and external things-.n-themselves 
An individual possessing part of Nature s essence ha, 
potentiality to develop knowledge of all nature, 
not merely accumulates knowledge, but 
knowledge into practically-working constituent facts, 

thus showing much true acquaintance with nature. 

The subject, consciousness, can understa 

qualities of all parts of nature encountered^ This 

seems convincingly exemplified in tested assimilation 

sir stsTirft.»... 

consciousness has adapted itself to progn*..w.inUmate 
acquaintance with things-in-themselves and then^co 
pounds. Nothing is likely to have caused co^“es 
lo distort itself into a formalized artificial, 

system quite missing the fun ^°"J^eoLciousness 
truth about fellow-nature. Immatur ind . 

and partial views withhold much rea i } . an(1> 

but, all perception includes some range 
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ignorance tends to defeat and subordinate itself. It 
would be wonderful if a system of fallacious phenomena 
could work consistently, permitting mutual corrobora¬ 
tion of sense-messages. 

608. Ultimate truth is probably ascertainable. Life’s 
auto-existence, for instance, should be understandable, 
as a fact concerning common life. 

609. Many philosophers have argued the existence of 
“ Innate Ideas.” But, although minds have participa¬ 
tion in general Nature, and bodies inherit associations, 
the supposed “ innate ideas ” are all rationally-formed 
judgments, not unthought mental emanations. Mind 
forgets the constructive processes of childhood’s 
notions, commencing in mental haze, so that they 
wrongly appear to have been ready-made. 

Innate mentality to acquire knowledge exists; but, 
latent ideas would pre-suppose some form of inspiration, 
whose existence is improbable. Common efficiency of 
observation and thought, and common access to facts, 
account for common conclusions of minds. There is a 
tendency to rightness of action in all faculties. Right 
standards are gradually acquired by normal reasoning. 

WORLDS OF ABSTRACTIONS 

610. Conceivably, Being might never have been other 
than supine and monotonous; but an independent 
universe of Abstractions, relating to every possibility of 
fact or thought, must always have existed. All possi¬ 
bilities exist as self-based, eternal abstractions coincid¬ 
ing with infinity, but (although in large part known to 
minds) possessing no function, nor more than parallel 
and occasional relation to substance. They form a 
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shadow universe which some philosophers have regarded 
as a power. As, however, that universe’s contents are 
all-representative, real existence is partly (inde¬ 
pendently) coincident with the abstract world. 
[Bertrand Russell remarks that the independent 
Abstract world (of possibility), known to mind, is real, 
rigid, and useless.] 

611. Substance is accompanied by other sorts of 
abstraction, apparently devoid of concreteness, but 
possessed of function, and instanced in ideas. 

612. Substance’s representations of the world of 
Possibilities may be classified into : 

(1) Automatic, practical Abstract Being, distributed 
throughout Nature : Space, Time, and the Self-asser¬ 
tion of Mathematics and Logic in facts. 

(2) (Abstract) Past Events. 

(3) Physical Nature. 

(4) Mental counterparts (abstract representations or 
ideas) of Physical Nature. 

(5) (Abstract) Other Results of Mental operations, 
including generalization of (4) into Universals. 

613. Locke and Reid observe that abstracting and 
generalizing powers distinguish man from other animals. 
But, as thinkers, animals make simple abstractions, 
including subconscious generalizations. 

614. As an abstraction. Mind, like Self, seems to bo 
perceived clearly, through mental action. Contrasts of 
its mechanism suffice for mind’s “ self-consciousness.” 

AUTOMATIC EXISTENCE 

615. Among others, Lucretius, Spinoza, and Locke 
aver that no entity can come from, or pass into, nothing. 
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616. How being has existed without beginning is a 
perhaps all-embracing problem. 

617. If existence had to bo derived from original 
external cause, the existence which provided that cause 
must have had an originative external cause; and so 
on, backwards; and an infinitely retrospective series 
of causal existences external to each other must have 
occurred. 

618. Each existence would presumably maintain itself 
after it had created another existence : consequently, if 
external originative causes were infinite in number an 
infinite multitude of existences external to each other 
must now co-exist. 

619. If, on the other hand, ono particular existence 
required no cause, the exception destroys any argument 
against primal self-existence. 

620. Mind cannot rationally imagine any hypothetical 
causer of causation as being other than subject to 
causational law (with or without arbitrary will). Nor 
is there tenability in suppositions of a beginning (from 
nothing) to causation and end (in nothing) to main¬ 
tenance of existence. It is incontrovertible that 
existence, including retrospectively-eternal, continuous, 
and endless causation, is self-founded. The alternative 
assumption—that non-existence created something out 
of nothing—is simply irrational. Supposition of in¬ 
ternal self-existent causation of life avoids rational 
difficulties attending theories of external primal causes. 

621. Plato attributes first causation to an eternal 
Geometrician; Voltaire, to a great Calculator; and, 
Sir J. Jeans, to a pure Mathematician. But, who 
designed the Designer ? and what was the purpose of the 
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design and its monotonous repetitiveness ? A Mathe¬ 
matical universe seems particularly to suggest an 
internal evolutionary ordering. 

622. Supposition of supernaturalist agency trebles the 
difficulties of the problem of Life’s foundation. 

Means of self-basis of supernaturalism itself would 
need explanation. There is apparently no reason why 
an outside agency should wish to create a presumably 
inferior Nature. Nor is it plausible that one Nature 
would be able to create another Nature of different 
composition. Obscurity is not enlightened by gra¬ 
tuitous improbability. The idea of supernaturalism is 
an evasive fancy, to circumvent puzzled reason. 

623. What is needed is a theory which rationally 
accounts for the self-basis of Nature. From the in¬ 
finite past, Being has insisted on being. '1 he impossi¬ 
bility of Negation would prevent the cessation of Being, 
or the absence of Being at any former time. But, 
Being evidently does not depend on the mere impossi¬ 
bility of Negation. Negation is an unpractical contra¬ 
diction to positive Being : the latter has always existed 
without external cause; for, the only cause must bo 
Being. Being is single; a plurality in the basic naturo 

of Being is improbable. 

624. Even if a Super-nature could be acknowledged, 
it would bo irrational to think of Time and some kind 
of Space as being other than always self-existent. -H ie y 
are part of Being, and thus support the view that all 
Being is self-existent. Life is a continuous—non-begun, 
unending—process; and there is unlikelihood that it 
could have ever experienced any fundamental change 
in its nature. Thus its process of self-creation was 
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probably not confined to one time, and the results to 
another. The automatic self-creating and self-created 
and causative characters of life have probably always 
been in parallel action, and will always be so. So also 
with the self-creating and self-created processes of 
Space and Time. 

Some state of Will seems to be involved in all Energy 
See 739. 

The foregoing suggestions present material for in¬ 
vestigation of the problem of self-existence. 

INFINITY’S NATURE 

625. Infinity is an indefinite aggregate of Finiteness. 
Indefinite infinitesimals constitute definite Time and 
Space, which constitute indefinite Eternity and Infinity. 

626. Eternity and Infinity consist of the Finite’s 

continuous multiplication, ramification, protraction, or 
division. 

627. Infinity, in each of its fields, has two opposite 
extensions: the Infinitesimal and the Infinitely 
Expansive. Both have self-conflicting duality. Noth¬ 
ing can be smaller than the infinitesimal: yet there are 
no bounds to divisibility, no definite minimum, nothing 
to intercept a perpetual introversion of Extent. Noth¬ 
ing can exceed the infinitely extended : yet there are 
no bounds to extensibility, no definite maximum. The 
multiplication table has no end : but, as it comprises 
all numbers, and only numbers, it is complete and 
definite. Whatever covers its field is complete, 

definite, finite. Therefore, the Infinite is one with the 
Finite. 

628. Any portion of Infinity contains an infinite 
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number of infinitesimals, for they are infinitely closely 
packed : thus it forms a Compressive Infinity. Out¬ 
wardly-extended Infinity therefore comprises infinity 
of compressive infinities of infinitesimals. 

629. A body’s minimum constituent-unit, as such, is 
irreducible, but, in itself, is an infinitesimal-infinity. 

630. Reid remarks that a limit to body’s divisibility 
would be represented by body without parts—or with 
parts that would be nothing separately. No such limit 
exists, he continues : yet, present Time is an indivisible 
point dividing past from future. And it is convenient 
to consider the present as extending somewhat into past 
or future. 

631. Time’s unit is imperceptible to mind. The 
conscious present is the succession of time-units cover¬ 
ing the consciousness-unit. (See 585.) Hence the 
linkages of consciousness. 

632. An infinitesimal absolutely consummates the 
introversion of extension. Although divisibility has no 
limit, an infinitesimal unit has (uncomprehended) in¬ 
divisibility. The indefinite infinitesimal is definite as 
an entity. It is an individual, positive something 
occupying space and possessing dimensions, a quotient 
and unit of the infinitely extended. The infinitesimal 
unit being irreducible, the extent which any of its 
aggregates cover has definite measure and number of 
units. 

633. Practical Entity consists of minimum measurable 
units. The number of units, being infinite, has no 
maximum. 

634. Possibly an infinitesimal-unit consists of several 
indefinite infinitesimals. Units of being might thus 
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tend to form compounds, and this could have some 
bearing on the universe’s self-momentum; for, in¬ 
finitesimals being self-forced into mutual accommoda¬ 
tion, a state of general activity might necessarily result. 

635. Units must be composed of, and therefore are 
inseparable from, infinitesimals. 

636. Perhaps the two characters of the infinitesimal— 
its unity and its indefiniteness—may clash, thereby 
contributing a frictional explanation towards solving 
the self-existence problem. The friction might rouse 
Energy, Motion, Mutation. 

637. Whether Nature is physical or only spiritual, the 
same unsolved enigmas apply to Infinity. 

638. Infinitesimals evince themselves as interacting, 
definite, irreducible units. Each infinitesimal of 
Energy, Space, Time, and Substance necessarily 
possesses, as a unit, fixed (probably spiritual) and 
indivisible extent. It is this that is exposed to other 
infinitesimal-units. 

639. Energy has different degrees of concentration, 
causing force-units to vary in strength, and motion- 
units, in speed. 

640. Kant evasively cautions enquirers that these 
subjects engender only illusion. He thinks it impossible 
that Time and Space—eternal, infinite, uncreate 
non-realities—should independently exist, merely to 
accommodate Reality; empirically, they are real and 
divisible to a definite extent; transcendentally, they are 
ideal and infinitely divisble. But, as to the empirical 
divisibility, what definite extent does it attain ? And, 
the infinitesimals of “ Reality ” itself—Energy, Motion 
—remain unexplained. 
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Relativists deny the existence of physical infinity or 
infinitesimals. On this, see 708. 

641. Zeno of Elea questions the reality ot Motion or 
Change, because they analyse into an infinity of stop¬ 
pages. Every moment the body is at rest somewhere, 
and therefore can never be moving. '1 he motion, if any, 
is into infinitesimal, infinitely divisible space and time. 

642. The answer appears to be as follows. Motion 
causes the body to dissect into an infinity of divisions 
each minimal space and time unit encountered. 1 hus 
the body and motion behave as definite units : but the 
space and time aro negotiated as indefinite infinitesimals. 
These indefinite infinitesimals provide no resting place 
for what is definite. The body continuously defines the 
changing space within itself, but has no definite space 
for staying at. The motion-unit has its urge on con¬ 
tinuously while it is unimpeded, and, in so doing, it 
impels itself across boundaries of each space and time 
unit encountered. Briefly, the definite body unit never 
rests, because it is travelling in indefiniteness and form¬ 
ing its own (mobile) space conditions. 

643. A familiar problem asks whether Achilles, always 
travelling a hundred times as fast as a tortoise, but 
handicapped by ten yards, can ever overtake the 
reptile, which traverses a fraction of a yard while 
Achilles is making up the ten yards, and will, m like 
manner, continue in advance infinitely, if the infinitely 
divisible fractions of a space-infinitesimal are considered 
to be the eventual stages of the race. 

I Bergson has held that his Indivisibility of Movement 
theory obviates any contradiction in Achilles passing 

the tortoise.] 
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The true explanation seems to be (in addition to what 
has preceded) that each motion-unit is indivisible and 
cannot alter its speed during the progress of that unit. 
Therefore, when Achilles reaches a space-unit parallel 
with that of the tortoise, his irreducible speed (ninety- 
nine times faster than the tortoise’s) at that one-unit 
stage carries him ahead of the animal. The nature of 
infinitesimal units renders the supposed conditions of 
the problem impossible. The definite motion-unit has 
its definite method of passing through the indefinite 
divisions of the space unit. 

SPACE AND TIME 

644. Whether or not the Universe be only spirit, 
Space and Time have always had independent being. 
Though bodiless, they are positive and practical, and 
comprehensible as absolute and inevitable entireties, 
and would evidently exist, even in life’s absence. 

645. Space is infinity of motionless extent; Time, 
infinity of self-eclipsing succession. 

“ SPACE-TIME ” RELATIVITY 

646. Space and Time, wholly and in any part, coincide 
with each other, but they are evidently distinct. 

647. Einstein states that absolute position, motion, 
and time (and therefore universal space and time) do 
not exist, because there are innumerable alternative 
and movable starting-points, and only relatively to 
another space can any space be envisaged as in motion. 

648. Space-Time Relativity treats of contrast-views 
causing objects to seem indefinite. If mental range be 
regarded as ubiquitous and equal at every spot, Space, 
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Time, Energy appear as absolutes, which the} 7 are. 
Einstein himself admits a difference of aspect when 


Time and Space are viewed " on a grand scale.” 

Space-Time Relativity does not affect radical views of 
real being’s nature. The theory covers realities under 
the myriad conflicting appearances, conditionally true 
in themselves. It regards the Universe simultaneously 
from each of an infinity 7 of angles, as against a united, 


comprehensive view. 

But, each part of the Universe must temporarily exist 
in itself, in definite form, space, and time. 

649. On relativist lines, characters of things should 
not be absolute, but varied according to the conditions 
of each observer. Thus, water should have no absolute 
nature, because fish and man experience it differently 
and incompletely. So, an individual s self might bo 
deemed not absolute, because the owner and other 
people, respectively, view it subjectively 7 and ob¬ 


jectively. 

The Abstract World is clearly absolute, yet can always 
be envisaged under Relativist conditions. 

650. Protagoras says that the individual must measure 
all things by his own standards. But, partial views of 
a thing by multifarious individuals do not invalidate 
the definite existence of the thing itself. Divergences 
between appearances and reality are rectifiab e y u 


investigation. 


SUBSTANCE , . 

651. According to Locke, Matter’s basic, identifying 
substance consists of Extension and Resistance " uc 
are not attributes, but essences. Addition or remova 
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652—659 

of attributes leaves the same substance, which always 
possesses attributes of some sort. Mind has analogous 
substance. 

652. Probably all “ physical ” substance consists of 
fundamental nature’s infinitesimal particles of spiritual 
energy, each having potentiality oi infinite qualitative 
transformation (of various duration) according to 
mutual interactions, and all having power of cohesion 
in suitable circumstances. The several states resulting 
from the transformations are “ attributes.” 

SPIRIT 

653. J. E. McTaggart considers that all material 
objects are mind in masquerade. 

654. Sir A. Eddington says that Man’s consciousness 
is the container of the universe; which consists of event- 
symbols possessing only mathematical qualities. 

655. Sir J. Jeans regards the universe as Pure Thought, 
substantiality being only a mental concept. 

656. Obviously, spirit is extended in time. Consisting 
of finite units, spirit is also extended in space. 

LIFE-DESIGN AND EVIL 

657. The notion of Universe-design arises from 
Nature’s workability. Any alternative system would 
necessarily be workable, since whatever exists must 
exist as long as it exists. Existence entails accommoda¬ 
tions of its parts. 

658. Beauty is merely the semblance of fitness for the 
system, right or wrong. Only man is known to compre¬ 
hend beauty. 

659. There appears to be comparatively little bene- 
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ficence in the astronomical machinery, awe-inspiring 
though it be. Even that beneficence is not assured. 

660. The minimum standard for a good universe is 
universal happiness; therein the present system fails. 

661. The undoubted power evinced in the universe 
refers to apparently purposeless collisions and con¬ 
vulsions, and to humdrum evolution, involving enor¬ 
mous antagonism and destruction. 

662. Causational consistency has not produced genial 
harmony, but mainly a forced equilibrium of oppositions. 
The effects suggest original bare potentialities, which, 
on actuation, caused division of substance and direct ion, 
and thence conflict and devastation, followed by a little 
constructive work, in places. Cosmic operations come 
from multitudinous centres of petty detail, not from 
one all-comprehensive being. 

663. Early writers like Reid regarded Nature’s 
operations as directly designed by God, and as demon¬ 
strating the inferiority of Man’s arts. But, the latter 
are part of Nature. The wonders of Nature (other than 
Art) come from ultra-minuteness, or sensational magni¬ 
tude, or simplicity, or multiplex mechanical character 
of processes. On the other hand, Man’s inventions are 
imitable by man only. 

664. Many continuous evils partly counteract eac 
other. But, if there was original design, it must have 
included at least one item of each evil set, an , 
further, the designer should presumably be ablo to 
eradicate the evils, once for all. 

665. World-evils would servo as a severe criticism ot 
any external creator. The long-current basic nee o 
mortal competition and slaughter between cru o 
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organisms is a frightful feature—without indicated 
terminableness. 

666. The theory of Non-design of the universe escapes 
these criticisms : the struggling organisms are tentative, 
not radical : and man should evolve into an enlightened 
collaborative being. 

667. Non-design conditions furnish firm ground for 
the Evolution theory. 

668. Existence of evil is irreconcilable with a compre¬ 
hensive benevolent scheme of Providence. 

669. Theistical advocates allege that free agents were 
created as being more valuable than automata, but that 
moral freedom involved crime and punishment. One 
answer is that the value of free agents would bo en¬ 
hanced if their choices were limited to kinds and degrees 
of goodness. As to punishment, be it noted that 
animals, who have no rational will, undergo suffering. 

670. Foundationless “ Chance ” and Materialism are 
not the logical alternatives to Design and Divine 
authorship respectively. All facts can be referred to 
mutable, self-existent spiritual Energy. 


COSMIC THEORIES 

671. Plato’s system is based on fixed “ Ideas ” which 
are things-in-themselves governing the universe. His 
inadequate explanation of the purpose of this universe 
is that it exists to enable virtue to exercise and evolve 
itself. 

672. In Aristotle’s system, the universe had primal 
substances which were self-existent from eternity. 
They are impelled to move by attempting imitation of 
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the Supreme Being, which is entirely wrapped up in 
self-contemplation. 

673. “ Ideas ” or “ Forms ” exist solely within the 
individual things representing them. The “ form ” is 
the thing's pattern and structure. It possesses mecha¬ 
nical causation which develops the individual. This 
causation is (teleologically) inspired by the resultant 
thing itself. The resultant fowl develops its own 
preliminary egg. 

Thus Aristotle’s universe is concerned only with self¬ 
exercise on conservative lines. He does not perceive 
that Nature's causation produces alteration. 

674. It is true that needs and anticipations cause 
organic designs which largely produce teleological 
operations ; “ final causes ” inspiring processes, so that 
the resultant thing partly directs its own creation. 

675. The Aristotelian, Thomas Aquinas, holds that an 


external creative God is necessary. 

676. According to Aristotle, no individual immortality, 
final retribution, or metempsychosis occurs. 

677. Bishop Berkeley’s Idealism holds that real 
objects are only ideas in God’s mind. As with other 
systems alleged to be under a presiding mind, there is 
apparently no purpose for Berkeley’s scheme. 

678. Leibnitz’s system supposes the universe to consist 
of monads or units proceeding from God, and governed 
by God’s predestination. 

679. The Stoic system makes man’s soul proceed from 
a God of material substance. The universe is pre¬ 
destined, perfect, and conservative. Universal brother¬ 
hood should prevail. 

680. The English Deists hold that a supematura 
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God created the Universe’s substance and evolutionary 
powers in one moment, and then withdrew. 

681. Kant’s creed is based on intimation, by the 
individual's subjective “ Practical ” Reason (in default 
of knowledge), of an unconditional obligation (“ Cate¬ 
gorical Imperative ”) to acknow ledge a morally- 
governing universe-ruler. Faith depends on the in¬ 
dividual’s moral dispositions. 

Kant admits uprooting knowledge, to set up faith. 
He thinks that intuitive “ practical ” reason has more 
contact with reality than has “ pure ” reason’s science. 
But, what he calls “ intuition ” cannot be shown to be 
other than inclination acquired by “ pure ” reason. 
He seems to ignore the claims of Probability, in science. 

“ Moral dispositions ” are largely the results of social 
evolution, and are changeable. 

682. “ Practical ” Reason is miserably inadequate to 
solve the perplexing moral alternatives which are 
constantly encountered by responsible people. 

683. Descartes’s system declares the necessity of a 
God, since, each moment being separate from others, 
Existence requires constant re-creation. 

If so, there is a special continuous time (inconceivably 
monopolized by God) parallel with discontinuous time. 

Descartes also says that Mind and Matter interact 
by continuous divine miracles only. 

But, “ matter ” is probably organized spirit. 

684. Pantheism identifies God with Nature, Subject 
with Object. It rejects Supernaturalism. It attempts 
to dignify Nature into deity. Spinoza declares that 
aU Nature has been under an eternal necessity to exist. 

685. Hegel’s Absolute Idealism regards Reality as the 
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one (undifferentiated) Absolute, dwelling in, and in¬ 
tuitively revealable by mind or spirit. There can be no 
completely true idea of anything less than the Absolute, 
comprehension of which is gradually being accomplished. 
(Therefore the adumbrating theory itself must have 
doubtful validity.) 

686. Fichte’s Subjective Idealism makes the Absolute 
an ego, the thing-in-itself of which every personality 
forms part. Individual egos arc instituted for specialized 
duties contributing to the absolute self’s self-realization. 

687. Schelling’s Objective Idealism makes the Abso¬ 
lute a God who is forever only tending to emerge. 

688. Gentile’s Absolute Self (Thought) exists only in 
becoming. 

689. Von Hartmann’s Absolute aims at its own 
annihilation. 

690. Kant and others allege that, as thought can 
comprehend objects only, which are parts of everything, 
the all-embracing Absolute is unknowable. 

But, just as mind is an absolute container of its own 
illimitable knowledge and powers, and can, notwith¬ 
standing, regard itself and its contents as an object, so 
mind can grasp the universal Absolute as an object. 

691. Brahmanism assumes existence of a primordial 
infinite “ One,” whose introspection incomprehensibly 
begot Karma (desire), Mind’s germ. The (unreal) 
material universe is within the One. When all man’s 
desires cease, immortality is obtained. 

692. In Taoism, Tao is all-comprehensive and in¬ 
definite. From it the definite proceeded, and to it the 
definite returns. 

693. Buddhism, unlike Brahmanism, has no supreme, 
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self-existent Absolute Being. The infinite All-Soul is 
the one eternal principle. The individual is not part of 
the All-Soul, but is a composite, selfless creation of 
previous lives. Life is a tragedy of vain desires and 
cares. Being is merged in the All-Soul when Karma is 
extinguished : and Nirvana is achieved, through 
pursuit of intellectual and moral culture. 

Modern Buddhists associate Nirvana with bliss. 

694. F. H. Bradley’s Absolute consists of a non- 
theological supreme Will-for-good. 

695. Bergson’s Life-Force is a non-rational, creative 
impulse—the all-containing, moving, changing Now. 
He says that rational judgments in fundamental affairs 
are valueless. Consequently, it would have to be 
assumed that the foundation of his theory, or any 
other, is useless. He has admitted that his basic idea 
is unintelligible. 

696. S. Butler’s Supreme Reality is also a non- 
rational Vital Force. 

697. Schopenhauer’s idea of the Thing-in-Itself is an 
evil Will-to-livc ; Nietzsche’s, the Will-to-be-Powerful; 
G. B. Shaw’s, an evolving, fallible Will. 

698. Pragmatism considers the Fundamental reality 
to be that which each individual makes for himself. It 
would apparently produce anarchy of ideals and 
appetites. 

699. Epicureanism declares that among equally pro¬ 
bable doctrines, the pleasantest should be selected. 

700. Materialism bases Life on an unknown, non¬ 
spiritual Reality. 

701. Atomic theories derive the universe from self- 
existent, interacting atoms of substance. 
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702. J. C. Vogt supposes fundamental existence to be 
an elastic substance, resulting in innumerable concen¬ 
trations which produced surrounding attenuations. 
Grouping of the atomic concentrations followed. Such 
a theory needs explanation of cause of the original 
activities. 

703. Newton declares that if matter were evenly 
diffused throughout space, an infinite number of great 


masses would collect. 

704. Sir W. Crookes regards the fundamental element 
as a material atom finer than gas. Langmuir has in 
mind a “ quantel,” smaller and simpler than the electron. 

705. Combination, expansion, and condensation ot 
units doubtless play the chief part in realizing life s 


qualitative potentialities. 

706. Plato describes Matter as pure Space : Being, as 
Action. Hobbes thinks Motion to be the real cosmic 
substance. Einstein agrees. Sir A. Keith declares 
Matter and Energy to be one. Ostwald and Steinmetz 
find no evidence of Matter’s existence. Mosharaffa 
suggests that Matter is congealed, subnormally active 
Radiation. Sir J. Jeans states that Electricity covers 
all physical science. 

707. Newton postulates Gravitation as an attractive 
force exercised by every particle of matter on all par¬ 
ticles in the universe. 

708. Einstein says that Gravitation is a falling 
towards paramount bodies, due to the warped con¬ 
dition of space surrounding all bodies. This curvature 
of space is inconsistent with spatial infinity. © 
Universe accords with a geometry which renders space 
finite yet unbounded, just as the surface of a sp lere is 
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finite but unbounded. (Elsewhere he admits the 
possibility of spatial infinity.) 

But space is immovable : and its “warping” is there¬ 
fore unintelligible. The space of a spiritual-energy uni¬ 
verse—which universe is probably the one “ thing-in- 
itself ”—accords with the boundless-infinity geometry, 
and this rectilinear space agrees with the infinity of 
Time and the boundless infinity of the mathematical 
power of multiplication and division. 

Further, the spherical space postulated by the Rela¬ 
tivists is said by them to be for ever expanding, at an 
ever-increasing speed. The expansion is in the space 
between the thousands of millions of galaxies, not the 
space within them. There is apparently no accommoda¬ 
tion for such expansion; but the mathematicians 
ignore the difficulty as irrelevant. Ex cathedra, they 
warn the unsatisfied critic that he is unqualified to 
dispute their decisions. Perhaps he is ; but they admit 
that they are not united in opinion, and that their 
theories are incomplete and changed from time to time. 
On these and general grounds, it seems reasonable to 
urge that, although provisional acquiescence with the 
doubtful and sometimes with the partly unthinkable is 
necessary, the unthinkable should be avoided when 
there are thinkable alternatives, even if these be at 
present deficient in comprehensiveness. 

709. Curved-space should be infinite, equally with 
squared-space. Space extends beyond all imaginary 
circumferences. 

710. Jeans maintains that Finiteness of Space must be 
affirmed, at all costs : the universe is only a mental 
concept. 
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Mind can conceive a limited Space and Time, for a 
limited utilization ; but, some sort of Unlimitedness 
must extend beyond all that. If, in fact, Mind is to be 
considered as an exclusively-existent entity (able to 
invent a limited universe as a concept), it must have a 
space and time of its own, to which no beginning or end 
can be conceived. Moreover, since nothingness cannot 
exist, the space occupied by (exclusively-existent) mind 
must be filled with mind. Thus, there would still be an 
infinite universe, consisting of mind itself. 

711. According to A. N. Whitehead, Life s essence 
consists of “ Event-particles,” whose struggle to im¬ 
prove organization with increasingly complex life- 


histories produces evolution. 

712. S. Alexander’s system is based on etheric, moving 
“ space-time.” Substances are groups of motions 
within contours. Life and mind emerged. (om- 


presence ” of mind in space-time involves consciousness 
of surrounding realities. Deity will emerge from Mind. 
“ Emergence ” is evolution which adds something to 


the materials. 

713. Holism (adopted by J. C. Smuts) makes Nature 
tend to evolve wholes greater than their combined parts. 

714. Driesch says that “ cntelecliies ” (autonomous 

influences) direct energy’s transformation. 

715. Marx and Lenin (dialectical materialists), ob¬ 
serving that dogmas alleging original fundamenta 
perfection conduce to stagnation, declare that e 
universe is material, and evolving by conflict of opposites 


in material things. . 

716. Evolution and Creation creeds derive curren 

Nature from an undeveloped primordial state. 
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The visible processes of orderly growth and progress 
on the world induce the erroneous suggestion that the 
primordial state was one of Chaos, out of which System 
developed. Simplicity, however, is homogeneous ; and, 
explanation of a state of original incongruity of elements 
would constitute a harder problem than the theory of 
basic simple order. Chaos would, in any case, have had 
to balance itself—one part giving way to another. 
The present universe did develop out of violence ; but 
the latter resulted from an upheaval in a prior condition 
of Regularity. 

717. Recent science asserts mutual convertibility of 
Matter and Energy. 

An atom radiates part of its energy. 

718. Sir J. Jeans suggests that the universe consists 
of \\ aves : Matter and Radiation. Matter is confined 
waves, moving circularly; Radiation is free waves, 
moving rectilinearly. If its wave-energy be released, 
matter is annihilated. The universe, he thinks, may 
consist of only corrugated crumplings of space-time,— 
spatial kinks. 

719. The second law of thermo-dynamics predicts 

uniform distribution of energy, with universal death by 

freezing. According to Sir J. Jeans, the unique, 

uncaused event that started the universe cannot 
recur. 

720. The probable truths among these various philoso¬ 
phies seem relatively small contributions to the solution 

of Life’s problem; and the whole field is left open for 
investigation and new theory. 
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SELF AND SOUL 

721. It has been maintained that Selfs nature 
necessarily entails existence of externals. But, oneself, 
through its consciousness, frequently knows and com¬ 
munes with itself, as self, without aid of external con¬ 
trasts, even without thought of one’s characteristics. 

Animals perhaps have sub-conscious self-communing. 

722. Soul probably consists only of the occasional 
mental emanations relating to purposes and occupations 
not exercised for the individual s mere animal life. 
Soul is not a “ substance,” but a broken series of mental 
manifestations, which evidently cease with the demise 
of mind’s organism. 

723. Kant states that Ego is something which experi¬ 
ences. But, only Consciousness experiences ; Ego is a 
centralizing, unifying principle or power which con¬ 
sciousness sometimes reveals. 

724. Locke says that Ego is only mind’s succession of 
ideas and impressions; and, according to Kant, 
knowing and experience connote self s unity. But, one 
distinct continuity of knowing and experience might 
conceivably proceed from a sequence of beings. n y 
consciousness’s occasional disclosure of the Ego princip o 
at work demonstrates self’s existence. Consciousness 
of one’s personal properties seems usually to evoke 
activity of the ego principle, and perception of it. 

725. Sir L. Stephen observes that belief in souls 

creation supports belief in soul’s extinction. 

726. As to after-life reward and punishmen , a 
proportional system of requital would soon re uce a 

souls to parity of desert. 
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727. No plausible description of eternal individual life 
in a heaven seems forthcoming. 

WILL 

728. In blind or variously developed form, Will 
probably permeates all Life. 

729. Different sorts and degrees of Will-possession are 
observable in the organic world, but only man has 
rational choice. 

730. There are : Will-regulated impulses (possessed 
by animals) and will-controlled reasonings (possessed 
by man). In both, the will has autonomous, self- 
“ determined,” self-stimulating, originative power. 

Reasoning will has a radical choosing nature, with 
special resources for giving success to whatever seems 
most desirable. 

Mere promptings of reason’s dictates have not Will’s 
force and sense of responsibility. 

The importance of life depends largely upon Free Will 
and its recognition. 

731. Most of free will is conjoined with Determinism. 
Determinism is said to bo simply the assertion that 
men act in consequence of their structure and ante¬ 
cedents. But, independent Will being part of man’s 
structure, that definition is too wide. 

732. Free Will cannot alter truth ; but can transcend 
mere mechanical judgment (and its mechanical conse¬ 
quences) by pressing full exploration of facts, and 
striving for means to give full effect to duties. 

733. Only free will is likely to attach desire to irksome 
duties. 

Only free, reasoning will creates spirit of Responsi- 
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bility, contradistinguished from inculcation of Justice 
by other mental powers. Motives selected by reasoning 
will are usually superior to those imposed mechanically. 

734. Praise or blame properly refers to good or bad 
Will-exercise. Logically, “ Determinism (being 
mechanical) excludes praise and blame, although it 
admits admiration and disapproval. 

735. Conscience is (fallible) judgment, associated 
with spirit of responsibility. 

736. Free Will is actuated by causation, and is largely 
under the suasion of external influences, but it sets up 
independent workings of a free nature, and is in itself 
a beneficent principle and a determining factor; and, 
it forms standards of its own. Its freedom is unique 
among the principles. 

737. Will often has to contend with other forces (many 
belonging to its own mind) that successfully defy its 
power. 

738. All desires are products of emphatic will. 

There are frequently conflicting desires in will itself, 

and intervention of the Justice principle tends to 
engender imperative desires, in opposition to the merely 
cumulative desires otherwise occasioned. 

The wrong desires may prevail; but \\ ill s self- 
commanding, responsible self usually fights powerfully. 

739. The arbitrary, self-governing, elastic nature of 
will is rudimentary, though variously developed, in 
every form of Life. Explanation of this arbitrariness 
that is, freedom from mechanical nature, is invo ve 

in the elucidation of basic character of life. 

Primordially, Will was probably kept in complete 
restraint by general order, which such will uncon 
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sciously subserved. Will’s earliest independent opera¬ 
tions would be in the nature of emphasizing force, not 
varying it. Thus a mere strengthening of ordinary 
causation would result. (But see 752.) 

Mechanical causation is employed by all will, which 
also is peculiarly well adapted to enlist justice. 

NATURE 

740. Herbert Spencer attributes astronomical and 
geological phenomena to mechanical processes. 

741. A. N. Whitehead observes that all Nature is 
organic. So-called inorganic matter has minute organic 
constituents. 

742. According to Treviranus, organisms possess an 
inherent formative impulse, with a capacity for an 
infinite variety of form-assumption and for self¬ 
adaptation to environment. 

743. Thomson and Geddes say that palaeontology, 
anatomy, and embryology demonstrate man’s kinship 
to apes. Special evidences are vestigial structures and 
blood transfusions. 

Elliot Smith states that all structures in the gorilla 
and man are present in both. 

RIGHT AND WRONG 

744. Every condition and action necessarily has 
relation to right and wrong. 

745. There are two sets of self-established standards 
of Rightness : one Conditional, the other Absolute. 

The former decrees fulfilment of maximum activity 
conforming to current vital conditions, as far as cir¬ 
cumstances (including will) and generic duties allow ; and 
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(in the case of man) these duties include the greatest 

possible practical contribution to betterment of all life. 

Provided that the course indicated to oneself by current 

% 

conditions is applied by oneself, without distortion 
beyond a point up to which distortion is unpreventable 
in the circumstances, all that one docs is (conditionally) 
good—formations of bad taste and all other bad judg¬ 
ment included. It is of course subject to correction from 
other individuals, which correction is not necessarily to 
be accepted. 

All acts of animals are conditionally right. 

Absolute rightness temporarily recognizes current 
erroneous conditions, but fixes a standard of perfection 
in their employment by will, judgment, and action. It 
imposes ideal codes of laws and inalienable judgments. 
Thus, for instance, there are definite assessments of 
beauty, which, in the given conditions, must not be 
discarded or altered, a perfect and uniform power of 
judgment being assumed. Man’s rightness cannot 
extend bej'ond the terms of the Conditional class, but 
he can include in that class much that is absolutely 
right. 

746. Conformity to Right standards automatically 
confers Worth on the agent, and, incidentally, influences 
other things to recognize such Worth, and, perhaps, to 
offer co-operation. 

747. The Golden Rule inculcates wrong : such as, 
withholding restraint from insane and criminal in¬ 
dividuals, and favouring promiscuous liberality. The 
Rule should apparently be : Do unto others what they 
should humanely and justly do to you, if your situations 
were exchanged. 
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748. Duty appears to be mind’s responsibility to itself 
for attaining a large instalment of the perfect well-being 
of Life in general. 

/ 

CAUSATION 

749. Hume argues that there is no sound demonstra¬ 
tion of the necessity for causes : mind cannot show a 
necessary connection between facts, although it infers 
relationship because of similar effects of similar con¬ 
junctions. 

750. But, from the cutting of a cake, say, mind can 
testify to a witnessed process having high probability 
of causative nature. Similarity of the slices shows the 
regularity and connectedness of causal process. 

751. All substance has potentialities : and, when these 
become active, they thereby necessarily become causal. 

Potentiality is of two sorts : latency, and power to 
produce by conjunctions. 

752. Eddington and Jeans refer to the non-mechanical 
action of atoms ; Lodge dwells on the erratic orbits of 
flies. Self-determinism is suggested; physical laws 
may be valid in respect only to “ multitudes ” of 
average actions of atoms. 

Einstein and Planck oppose Eddington and Jeans in 
this matter. 

Perhaps rudimentary will, if given some latitude, 
causes an oddness of behaviour. But, known free will 
arises from elaborate mental development, and should 
not be confused with elementary forms of will exercise 
(see 739) or unknown causes of alleged erratic movement. 

753. All causation (except the production of will- 
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arbitrariness) appears to accord with scientific law. 
Some causation is designed, some not. Design is con¬ 
fined to organisms : rational design, to men. When an 
event (although always explicable) is undesigned or 
unexpected, the causation is often attributed to 
“ chance.” Thus Chance comes to be associated with 
unaccountable irregularity of action. Accident is a 
better term to explain the normal, but naturally 
miscellaneous, effects of collisions in a miscellaneously 
constituted universe. 

754. There is a Law of Averages ; or fixed apportion¬ 
ment of the same features in effects, on numerous 
repetitions of approximately similar activities. The 
averages are settled by natural tendencies of like sets of 
factors, in like sets of possibilities for alternative courses, 
to produce the same proportions of each alternative as 
each other. In level conditions, a large number of 
samples causes effaccment of freak exceptions, with 
consequent greater approximation to consistency of 
results. In such circumstances, an avoidable disease 
(for instance) will recur annually in fixed ratio to 
population. The alternative to the Law of Averages 
would be, not Indiscriminateness, but warped, un¬ 
explainable, one-sided operations from well-established 
Equality of Opportunity. 

755. According to Socrates, all things that have 
contraries are derived therefrom. He gives a fallacious 
example—production of life from death, and death fiom 
life. Life emanates from life only ; and death, from 
organic fragility. 

756. The Pythagoreans say that the Limited and the 
Unlimited, the One and the Many, Rest and Motion, 
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Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, illustrate an 
all-pervading antithesis in Nature. 

The “ Complementary Opposites ” theorists seem 
largely to confound negation with antithesis. The 
“ Many ” represents partition (not antithesis) of the 
“ One.” Rest is only negation of Motion, as Darkness is 
of Light. Unlimitedness is absence of Limit. Limit, 
Motion. Light have no antitheses. 

Again, as to the admitted necessity of contrasts for 
perception, any marked difference suffices. Goodness 
is found by comparison with inferior goodness; it does 
not require badness, to disclose it. Neighbouring 
ugliness heightens beauty, but so do variety and 
gradation of beauty. 

The earliest differentiations of original uniformity 
probably consisted of complementary opposites (say, 
“ positive ” and “ negative ” electricity) capable of com¬ 
pounding a complete genus. But, subordinate differen¬ 
tiations were generally graduated. 

757. Many opposites, such as Good and Evil, are not 
complementary to, but destructive of each other. Only 
when opposites can be constituents of a harmoniously 
compound whole are they complementary. 

758. Aristotle declares that effective sensation is a 
mean between two extremes. The Golden Mean 
achieves Beauty and Morality. 

But, the mean refers to the middle degree of a quantity 
or quality, whereas the maximum of goodness for given 
purpose should always be sought : and this may occur 
towards an extremity of the range of quantity or 
quality concerned. 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN 

759. Socrates observes that Pleasure and Pain almost 
always follow each other, as if tliev are united. 

760. Montaigne states that nature conjoins travail 

and pleasure : there is some delicacy and quaintness 

that smiles on man even amid melancholv. 

% 

761. Bain suggests that pleasure may be connected 
with an increase, and pain with a decrease, in the vital 
energies. 

But, pleasure is largely placid ; pain, largely strenuous. 

762. Spencer describes optimism as belief in excess of 
man’s pleasure over pain. 

763. Protracted exercise of pleasure temporarily 
weakens the effectualness of this form of mental 
distortion. The same is true of long spells of pain. 


MAN’S QUEST 

764. Truth tends to prevail. 

765. The solver or solvers of Life’s problem must 
inhabit some world or other, which, whether immense 
or minute, forms but a relatively insignificant portion 
of the universe. The feeling of diffidence in respect to 
undertaking the task can therefore legitimately be 
banished by man. 

766. According to Montaigne, man is born to seek 
truth : to attain knowledge is the strongest of desires. 

767. BufTon urges men to make truth more palpable, 
increasing the number of probabilities, making proba¬ 
bility greater, adding lights to lights, by uniting facts, 
by accumulating proofs. 
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768. Mind constantly adds to discoveries : until this 
process ends, nothing can be regarded as unknowable. 
Hopelessness of quest for the absolute is unproven. 

769. T. H. Huxley observes that Intelligence has 
developed man's nature from self-absorption to uni¬ 
versal altruism. Also, that the ascertainable is infinitely 
greater than the ascertained : and, man’s great need 
is to train pioneers. 

770. J. B. S. Haldane declares that the good life is 
self-transcendence. 

771. Attainment of ideal states for all existence should 
be man’s ideal. 

772. Perfect, ultimate Rightness or Goodness may be 
defined as a permanently present feeling of supreme, 
varied satisfaction. The perfect factor of Rightness is 
whatever best tends to eventual attainment of this 
permanent condition. 

773. Speculation and investigation have led to many 
sorts of cul-de-sac ; there are still ways of reaching the 
open. 

774. Belfort Bax suggests the probable emergence of 
a corporate social consciousness, integrating individuals, 
as organisms integrate cells. 


775. Darwin prophesies that endowments of body and 
mind will tend to progress towards perfection. 


776. And Herbert Spenqer says that Evolution cannot 
cease until it establishes Perfection. 
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